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THE COLONY OF SAINT MARY, IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
NORTH AMERICA. 


WITH A NOTICE ON THE VOYAGE AND A MAP. 
Price, three kreutzer or one silbergroschen. 
G. J. MANZ IN REGINSBURG, 
[1346 ?] 


The sad experiences and, in part, the unhappy consequences 
which were connected with the thinly settled colonies in America, 
prevented, very often, the union of a greater or smaller number of 
colonists, to build in commion other colonies. Some of those enter- 
prises had a happy outcome and other came to naught by their own 
fault, because, from the very beginning, they contained, in themselves, 
the cause of their downfall. It was too often speculation in money, 
and even sometimes ambition and power or fanaticism of the different 
sects, which prevented the colonists from succeeding in their enter- 
prise. ; 

It is especially the German, and before all the Catholg immi- 
grants to America, who is exposed to,a great miany dangers. It is 
proved that every day hundreds of families are exposed to the same 
dangers. In order to prevent the many misfortunes which befall 
here the Catholic Germans, the three undersigned (two of them have 
been for many years in America and are well acquainted with the 








state of affairs there), have united to give them, in their county of 
Elk in Pennsylvania (of about 91,000 acres), the chance to obtain 
what they cannot reasonably expect in this country: “The free, 
complete and undisturbed exercise of their religion ; the bringing up or 
their children in the faith of their fathers; instruction in every re- 
quired branch of knowledge; safety in their acquired property; a 
free, independent and quiet existence, with people of the same faith, 
the same language, the same manners and the same customs. Their 
neighbors and fellow-citizens are their former compatriots; each one 
of them owns a special tract of land, free to administer it for the 
good of his family, being responsible for it only to God and his own 
conscience. 

Any community of men is in need of certain laws to assure its 
existence. For this reason, the undersigned have decided on some fun- 
damental conditions required of anyone who desires to become a member 
of the colony. Those conditions are explained to every one before 
acquiring any land; they are even printed so that no one can find 
fault if at any time they are called upon to fulfill those conditions. 

St. Mary is situated on the 41st deg. 30 min. north latitude. The 
country is very healthy; even the newly cultivated land is free from 
fever, something very uncommon in America, where it is admitted 
as a general rule, that all new colonies are visited by sickness, so that 
in the richest districts, like Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and 
Tennessee, thousands of immigrant families suffered to such an ex- 
tent that they never recover their former health, or that they are 
unable to cultivate their land properly. Unfortunately, the new im- 
migrants seldom give this point enough consideration. They are 
often miisled by the cheapness or the richness of the soil, and overlook 
the unhealthiness of the country, and thus thousands seem to brave 
the dangers of crossing the sea, only to buy a cheap grave in our old 
forests and leave their families in misery, or even perish for want 
of food. Nearly all the colonists on new lands are of a sickly ap- 
pearance. Not so in the colony of St. Mary. No better proof of 
the health of this colony can be had than a little journey through its 
streets. From every house, one can see red-cheeked and happy-looking 
people, as we are used to see them in Bavaria, Westphalia and other 
parts of Germany. The climate is about the same as in the southern 
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part of Switzerland. The winter is mild and not too long and the 
summer is not too hot. All kinds of grains, fruits and vegetables 
can be raised just as well as in Germany and the northern part of 
Italy. The air is a pure and elastic mountain air, with all the bene- 
fits thereof and without the sudden changes in temperature. The 
harvest usually takes place in the first days of July. The landscape 
is lovely and rolling, and the hills are covered with the richest green 
grass or with wheat and corn. In one word, nature seems to have 
taken especial care to prepare this land for the growing of wine, 
grains, and for all kinds of industrial enterprises. 


Water, the second most important factor in a colony, is the 
purest, the coolest and the healthiest that could be found in the whole 
country. The colony is crossed by a great many streams. Some of 
them are large enough to be used for mills. The Toby or Clarion, 
which runs in the Allegheny, is navigable in the spring and is an 
excellent waterway to Pittsburg, the Far West, and the South, 
through the Ohio and the Mississippi. In the East, not far from 
the colony, is the canal from Philadelphia to the Northwest, as far 
as Milesboro. There is also the western branch of the Susquehanna 
and the Sinnemahoning, which forms an excellent means of com- 
munication with Chesapeake Bay, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. A projected and already planned railroad to Lake Erie 
will soon serve as a communication with the great inland sea. 


The soil itself is all through, such as we call in Germany, “wheat- 
soil,” of the best quality. It is composed of rich and loose clay, and 
in only a few places is it hard to cultivate. The big and healthy- 
looking trees which cover the hills are the best proof of the quality 
of the soil. The finest specimens of trees are the black and the small 
white walnut, the chestnut tree, the finest species of oaks, growing in 
America; the broad-leaved ash tree, the cherry tree, often over a 
hundred feet high; the hemlock, the sugar-maple, the beech, the tulip 
tree, etc. It would be useless to point out what such a soil is capable 
of producing. Anybody can see that such a soil, in such a climate, 
worked by an average skillful hand, will yield enough and to spare. 
The subsoil, for a depth of 10 to 100 feet, is of the same good quality, 
with the exception of a few places. There are also found coal fields 
of excellent quality, rich iron-ore, copper and silver. The ironworks 
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recently started, promise to be of great importance in the future. 
Lime, potter’s earth, brick-clay and fine quarry-stone, are found in 
abundance. The streams and the rivers of the settlement contain a 
great quantity of fish and crabs. The woods are filled with pheas- 
ants, small partridges and rabbits, the large Canadian deer and the 
so-called Virginia deer. To match the variegated ornament of the 
dark green of the forests, there is great quantity of richly-colored 
birds. The smaller bushes in the forests consist mostly of the 
“Rhododendron Maximum,” and different kinds of azalae grape vines, 
with small and sweet grapes, reach often a height of 80 feet, in every 
part of the settlement, and this is a proof that grapes can be grown 
with good results. , 

This is the general material situation. But daily experience 
shows that friction is unavoidable in a settlement, where people be- 
longing to different denominations, live together. It will be most agree- 
able to each immigrant to be free from such unpleasantness as he 
has just avoided in the fatherland. For this reason, this colony, will 
be purely a Catholic one, by which, in this free country neither public 
nor private opinion will be offended, as a number of exclusive Protes- 
tant settlements also exist without offense to anyone. As a Religious 
Order is the most desirable method of organization, therefore, the 
committee, in their experience, simplicity of character, piety, self- 
abnegation, strong Catholicity, and great missionary results, have 
confided the spiritual direction of the colony to the Redemptorist 
Fathers. The congregation of Our Saviour accepted to take charge 
of the spiritual direction of the colony. Thus, we are assured of the 
welfare of the souls of the colonists. It is a sad experience of daily 
occurrence in America, that a great many German Catholics, either 
by scarcity of pastors or by their remoteness from church, are unable 
to fulfill their religious duties for twenty years or even longer. But 
what is yet worse, they often fall into such a state cf indifference that 
the chances for their salvation are very slim indeed. Their children 
are brought up without receiving Christian instruction, and even 
sometimes without being baptized. Thus, they grow up almost like 
animals, ignoring their duties toward God, their parents and their 
fellow-citizens. This sad experience and the desire to protect from 
such an evil our countrymen and their children, has caused us to give 
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to religious welfare the foremost place in our colony. This will be 
our first aim, and helping we hope to succeed. For this reason, we 
have built a church, for it is so ordered that we should first think 
of God, and after only of us. The first church is consecrated to 
the Blessed Virgin, and after her we have called the colony. “St. 
Mary-Town” is already too smal!, on account of the great number 
of children which “the Mother” has gathered around her. Prepara- 
tions have therefore been made to build a new and larger church; and 
the committee hopes that the money required for this undertaking 
will be contributed for the glory of God and the good of the people. 

Next, our special care will be given to the safe-guarding of the 
faith and the education and instruction of the coming generation. 
At present, the instruction is given by the congregation of the Holy 
Saviour; but as the teaching of schools is not a part of their Order, 
one school and one institution for boys, and also a similar institution 
for German girls, will be provided for, and both will be under the 
care of some Religious Order. Owing to the great neglect into which 
has fallen the education of youth in America, those two institutions 
well answer the need felt in the whole country. Later on, probably, 
the Redemptorist Fathers will establish in the colony, their mother- 
house, and their novitiate for the whole country. 

The few conditions to which must submit anyone who wishes to 
settle in the colony, and which corresponds to the laws and customs 
of the country, are the following: 


CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION. 


That each member must care for himself and his family, and 
that immediately upon the entry into the colony he acquires the 
ownership of the purchased land. 

As it may be easily understood, he must pay in full for the tract 
of land purchased. In the sale of the land are not included all min- 
erals and ores contained in the soil, which are reserved for the contrac- 
tors of the colony. 

The price of the land differs, according to the condition of the 
soil and the distance from the town. 

In order to prevent the above-mentioned evil (non-fulfillment 
of religious duties), which would befall families scattered over 
the forests far from any settlement, we have laid out a town in which 
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everyone, who owns land within two English miles, takes the obliga- 
tion of buying a place to build on it a house and barn, and in this 
house he must live with his family. Thus they live near the church 
and the school, and be able to fulfill the principal aim of the colony, 
which is religion and instruction. 

All of us lived thus in Germany. Why should not we live in the 
same way in America? 

The building lots are of good size, being 100 feet front by 200 feet 
deep. On a lot of this size is room enough for a small garden, be- 
sides the buildings. Should anyone have a large family and wish to 
provide for his descendants, it is very easy at the present time to 
obtain more ground. But as the settlement can be put into shape 
only little by little, and as those families which have already taken 
up their homestead hope to have soon a larger church and a larger 
school, it is required that each colonist, upon entering the settlement, 
should pay three dollars for each twenty-five acres of land, and two 
dollars for the building of a church and school. 

Furthermore, in order to preserve the welfare and the law of the 
colony, and that no disturber of peace may sneak in, we have adopted 
two means of precaution: Each member who wants to settle in the 
colony, must bring a certificate of good moral character from his 
pastor, whenever it is possible to obtain one. ‘The second means 
of precaution concerns the sale of acquired land in the colony. When 
a member of the colony wishes to sell a part or the whole of the 
land he owns, he must ‘not only obey the laws of the State, but he 
must also secure the permission of the authorities of the colony, 
otherwise the sale would be null. This general rule has not been 
established to deprive the member of his freedom to sell his property 
when and how he wishes, but in order that the land should not be 
sold later to individuals undesirable for the colony. This regulation, 
therefore, is a continuation of the first one, and makes it to a degree 
permanent, so that the community receives preliminary information 
of the new members. Any society has a right to inquire into the 
character of an applicant for membership, in order to find out 
whether his admission proves beneficial or harmful to the society. 
Should this preventive measure be neglected, any society or com- 
munity would fall to pieces. After a candidate has accepted and 
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fulfilled the above conditions, he receives from the undersigned a 
signed notification for his land and for his lot to build on in the 
town, where he may live if he wishes. The agent of the colony is 
obliged to show to each immigrant his land, and for this service each 
settler is required to pay a small tax. 

It is stated that no one is obliged to take possession of his land 
after receiving notification; on the contrary, each member is advised 
not to take possession of his land before disposing of enough means 
to live on it, for, as a rule, the forests are not fit for production 
before being cleared and cultivated. 

In order that great tracts of land should not lie idle through 
this limited freedom, it has been decided that each member who does 
not take possession of his land within six mon ‘hs, should clear each year 
three acres of woods and pay to the community five dollars, besides 
the regular taxes, for the maintenance and construction of roads and 
bridges. The same rule applies to those who sell their land to 
other members before they themselves have settled on it. 

It is also understood that when a member does not take posses- 
sion of his land, he is not excused from: paying his taxes and con- 
tributions. However, his land will not be sold so long as the sum 
of money due for taxes is not greater than the value of the land 
he owns. Anyone is free to exchange his property for any ‘other 
one not yet sold, provided he pays the surplus before taking posses- 
sion of it. 

2 

A book or register is kept in the colony containing the principal 
laws. Each member on entering the colony signs his name on the 
register as a proof that he recognizes the laws of the colony. 

From the day of their entering the colony each member is a 
citizen thereof, enjoying the rights of its citizens and the advantages 
of the colony 

In the meantime he also shares the burden of the colony. All 
must take a hand in the ameliorations for the common good. First 
of all, each member must clear his city lot and build on it, and after 
this is done he may build in the country, and this as much as possible 
by roadside. 

The public roads and bridges must be kept in order and in 
repairs by the community. This kind of work must be done by each 
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member in person, and anyone neglecting to do his share, unless he 
has been excused on account of sickness, will be fined for one dollar. 

The church and the school must be built and maintained in 
the same ay until they possess sufficient means to be self-supporting. 
All children from 7 to 12 years old must attend school. Children 
must submit to punishment from the teachers without the parents 
having a right to complain otherwise than according to law. Rules 
will be established for teachers and children concerning this point. 

A boarding school will be established for children from 7 to 
12 years old, whose parents live two miles from the city. A small 
fee is required for the admittance to this school, but poor children 
and orphans will be admitted free of charge. It has also been de- 
cided that very soon there shall be a building for the sick and the 
widows, so that temporal as well as spiritual help might be given 
them. 

Each member of the colony enjoys all the rights of the citizen 
of the State, and the constitution of the colony will be a republican 
one, according to the laws of Pennsylvania. 

To prevent cheating and family troubles in agreements involving 
debts, the recording of the agreement by the proper officials is re- 
quired to prevent the nullification of the contract. This proceeding 
is necessitated by the fact that there are people in this country who 
make a specialty of cheating Germans. 

Religion is the natural duty of every man. This duty is espe- 
cially great for a Catholic colony, which owes its existence to religion 
alone, and which can last only by the fulfillment of its religious 
duties. 

As members of the Holy Roman Catholic Church, they are 
bound to observe the teachings and customs explained by the catechism 
and taught by the Church. Religious affairs will be given up to the 
priests and worldly things to the people of the world. 

The colony being made up of members from different parts of 
Germany, in many of which the Catholic religion is oppressed and 
is not always free from) errors, it has been decided that each year, on 
the feast of Pentecost (since 1845, which year the centenary of ‘the 
Council of Trent was celebrated), the whole congregation will pro- 
nounce and renew its profession of faith. 

As dutiful children of the Catholie Church, all the members 
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of the colony must fulfill not only the commandments of God, but 
also the commandments of the Church. They must attend the offices 
of the divine service on Sundays and holy days, and abstain from 
manual work. 

The services in the church must always be conducted with 
great solemnity, so that the religious sentiment existing in Germany 
can be found in the colony. 

On Sundays and holy days, rejoicings, hazard-plays, dancing and 
the like are yet more strictly forbidden than at any other time. Bar 
rooms must be closed with the exception of one or the other for the 
benefit of strangers, and this will be allowed only by an especial 
privilege which will be withdrawn as soon as it abuses the privilege 
and causes the corruption of the colonists. Decent games and enter- 
tainments on those days, as well as on other days, are not prohibited. 
The authorities will care for good recreation for old and young. If 
on one side license and immorality are denied entry into the colony, 
bigotry very’ uncommon among Catholics, must also be debarred 
from it. 

Every member of the colony belonging to the Catholic faith, 
there shall be no religious discussions. If any doubt should arise 
in religious matters, it belongs to the priest alone to settle the 
question, and his decision is without appeal. Therefore, the pastor 
of the colony, being always considered the servant of God and of 
the Church, and a guide for the direction of the souls, must always 
be esteemed and respected. 

Each member must contribute to the maintenance of the pastor, 
more so, because the church being free and independent of the State, 
as in Germany, where the pastor receives no salary from the State. 

Disturbers of peace and undesirable persons not being admitted 
into the colony, should any member become a nuisance after admis- 
sion and cannot be reformed, he will be expelled. 

Therefore, let everyone give to God what belongs to God, and 
to man what belongs to man, and he will be in peace with God with 
his fellow-citizens, and will have peace in his own heart, and after 
having spent a peaceful life he will find peace in death. 

Matuias Benzincer, Colonel. 
G. H. von ScHROETER. 
F. EscHBacH. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS. 

The necessary conditions for admission are: Catholic religion, 
certificate for good moral character and enough means to settle down. 
(See the following estimations. ) 

Application for the admission to St. Mary can be made in Ger- 
many through ourselves in Munich, or through our agents, whose 
names will be published in public papers. It is advised to apply 
for admission either by writing or in person, in presenting certificates 
of good character and proof of sufficient means; it is also desired 
that each applicant should state of how many persons his family is 
composed. 

As soon as an inhabitant of St. Mary dies, his lawful heirs in 
Europe are immediately notified, so that his property and whatever 
he owns can be disposed of. 

One acre of ground is sold at St. Mary for 10-12fl. 30 kr. or 
5 2-3-7 Thir. Prussian Ct.; one building lot from 62 fl. 30 kr. to 100 
fl., or from 35 to 58 Thlir. Anyone can purchase over’ 25 acres of 
land, if he wishes to do so. 

Exactly calculated, 43,560 English square feet are one acre, 
and 640 acres are an English square mile, and 35 English feet are 
34 Bavarian feet. 

The sign “$,” which is found often in this pamphlet means 
dollar, worth 2 fl, 30 kr. or 1 Thir. 10 ggr. Three dollars are there- 
fore 7 fl. 30 kr. or 4 1-3 Thlr. 

The sum of money to be contributed by each member for each 25 
acres of land he owns, is to be paid but once, and this at time of 
the purchase. The same rule applies to the $2 to be contributed to 
the school for each building lot purchased. 

Whenever miles are mentioned in this pamphlet it means Eng- 
lish miles; 4 4-5 of English miles make one German mile. 

All kinds of domestic animals are found in the neighborhood 
of St. Mary, at the following prices: A good working horse, from 
$40 to $100 (100 to 250 fl. or 57 to 143 Thlr. 12 gr.) ; a working ox 
from $20 to $25 (50 to 62 fl. 30 kr. or 28 Thir. 12 gr.) ; a good milk 
cow from $10 to $16 (25 to 40 fl. or 14 Thir. 6 gr.) ; a grown pig, 
$3 (7 fl. 30 kr. or 4 Thlir. 7 gr.) ; a she sheep, $1.25 (3 fl. 7% kr. 
or 4 Thir. 7 gr.). 
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A complete bed, with bedstead, costs about $20 (50 fi. or 28 
Thir. 12 gr.) ; an ordinary chair costs about 25 cents (37% kr. or 
8% gr.) ; a harness costs $10 (25 fl. or 14 Thlr. 6 gr.) ; an ordinary 
saddle, $10 (25 fl.) ; a cast-iron plow costs $9 (22 fl. 30 kr. or 12 
Thlr. 20 gr.) ; a wagon costs from $50 to $70 (125 to 175 fl. or 71 
Thlir. 12 gr.). 

Ordinary cloths, and especially summer cloths, are very much 
dearer than in Germany. Winter cloths, shoes and boots being also 
much dearer. It will be wise to be well provided with such clothings 
before leaving for America. It would be also well to bring a good 
gun, but it must be fired a few times in order not to be new. It is 
also advisable to bring some garden seeds; if the season of the year 
allows it, it would be well to bring some young plum trees (blue 
plums). 

About four weeks before starting for the voyage, the immigrant 
should engage his passage on a boat. For this he may apply to 
Mr. J. H. Harras, in Bremen. It is important to state time when 
one wishes to start from Bremen, state also the number of persons, the 
name and age of each one. For each person make a deposit of 10 
fl. On mailing this information to Mr. Harras do not forget to 
mention to which address the passage ticket is to be sent; write 
the address distinctly, «give the country, the State, the place, the 
strect and the number of the house of the sender of the letter. 


All packages must be of small size and well packed. On the 
boats from Bremen, each passenger has a right to twenty cubic feet 
of space. Things not needed on the boat must be packed in boxes 
bearing the name of the owner. Large boxes are usually stored in 
the steerage. 

The money should be exchanged in a first-class business house, 
and this could be best done in Bremen. Money carried by the immi- 
grants should never be left in the trunk, but should always be kept 
about himself. I recommend Mr. Leo Quentell, in Bremen, as a 
reliable firm for the exchange of money. Do not let anyone in Amer- 
ica know that you have money. On arriving in America, do not 
listen to anybody, do not go with persons offering themselves as guides 
to direct them to lodgings, restaurants, etc. Do not listen to people 
speaking ill of the colony where you are going. In America each 
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man calls every other man a rascal. Information can be had of the 
captain of the boat or from “the agent of the German Society.” 
Show to either one of those two the name and address of the man 


to whom you are recommended, in New York, Philadelphia or Balti- 
more. Ask the agent the way to the person you want to go to, or 
ask him to find a reliable guide. who will direct you for a small 
consideration. The ones landing in New York should go to the 
Rev. Father Rumpler, Catholic pastor of the German congregation, 
near the newly-built church on Third Street; the ones landing in 
Philadelphia should go to the Reverend, pastor of the Catho- 
lie congregation of Germans, corner of Franklin and Fifth Street, 
and the ones landing in Baltimore should go to the Rev. Father 
Tschacker, Catholic pastor of the German congregation, near the 
new Gothic Church of St. Alphonse, in Saratoga Street, where the 
address of Mr. Benzinger and Mr. Eschbach can be obtained, and 
those two gentlemen will be glad to give the directions for reaching 
in safety St. Mary. If, on leaving the boat, you cannot secure a 
reliable guide, hold in your hand the following addresses, written 
in English, and ask to be directed to them: For New York, the Rev. 
Father Rumpler, Catholic pastor of the German congregation, Third 
Street, New York; for Philadelphia, the Rev. pastor of the Catholic 
congregation of Germans, corner of Franklin and Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia; for Baltimore, the Rev. Father Tschacker, Catholic pastor 
of the German congregation, Saratoga Street, Baltimore. Once 
traveling in America you will find people will try to get you to 
go to some other colony than St. Mary. It is hoped that no one 
will listen to those strangers. The three above-named gentlemen will not 
only advise you as how to reach the colony, but should it be necessary, 
they will help you in a more substantial way than with advice. For 
the travel from Munich, through Bremen, to St. Mary, costs at 
least 100 fi. per person. Our agent in Bremen will do his very 
best to assist the immigrant. If desired, he will purchase for the 
immigrant his passage ticket. His address will be found in public 
papers. 

The immigrants desiring to sail from Havre, are advised to 
make arrangements for their travel, with Mr. Washington Finlay, 
head agent of the company at Mainz. 
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Average for traveling expenses for a family of four persons: 
Passage ticket, including meals, from) Munich, through Augs- 
burg, Donauworth, Nurnberg, Lichtenfels, Zwickau or Werdau, 
Magdeburg, Hanover, Nieenburg to Bremen; from there through New 
York or Baltimore, to St. Mary, with the use of railroads where 
they exist: For four persons, 100 fl. 400fl. or 223 Thir. 10% gr. 
Purchase of twenty-five days’ work of land, 10 fl. 250 fl. or 142 Thlr. 
21 gr. Share to help to build a church, 7 fl. 30 kr. or 4 Thir. 7% 
gr. A lot to build on, 62 fl. 30 kr. or 35 Thir. 18 gr. For the 
building of the school, 5 fl. or 2 Thir. 20 gr. For a temporary 
frame house 80 fl. or 45 Thlr. 17 gr. Housefurnishing, 80 fl. or 
45 Thlir. 17 gr. One cow, 30 fl. or 17 Thir. 3% gr. 2 pigs, 15 
fl. or 8 Thir. 1414 gr. Utensils to work the fields, 60 fl. 34 Thlr. 
7% gr. Living expenses for one year, 400 fl. or 228 Thlir. 10% gr. 
Total, 1,390 fl. or 794 Thlr. 11% gr. 
[Translated by JosepH SCHNEIDER, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.] 





In 1889 Thomas McManus issued a 30 page pamphlet, “Histori- 
cal Sketch of the Catholic Church in Hartford, Conn.” 


Rt. Rev. Denis N. Bradley, Bishop of Manchester, N. H., died De- 
cember 12th, 1903. He was a Patron of this ReszEarcues. May he 
rest in peace. 


Father Rasle, who was massacred at Norridgwock in 1724, had 
been a missionary among the Indians along the Mississippi. [Mes- 
senger, June, 1904, p. 655.] 


Garibaldi’s youngest son, in 1886, was received into the Catholic 
Church. Garibaldi’s brother is buried at St. John’s in Philadelphia. 
The monument over his body was removed at the time of the Garibald- 
ian excitement, and is now in the marble yard of Joseph E. Burke, 
near Holy Cross cemetery. It has an inserted profile bust of the de- 
ceased. 
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HISTORY OF ST. MARY’S PARISH CHURCH. 


The church founded at the colony of St. Mary, Pennsylvania, 
was named, as the settlement was called, St. Mary’s. A sketch of 
its history, written by a Benedictine Sister and published in The 
Herald, in October 1902, is herewith given: 

Just three score years ago the first little band of settlers came 
to what is now St. Marys. It was the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, that privilege so dear to the heart of the Blessed Virgin, 
and this. determined these pioneers to name the new settlement, in 
honor of the day, St. Mary’s. 

All were Catholics, and among the hardships inseparable from 
such a beginning, not the least was that they were deprived of the 
consolations of their religion. Kersey had been settled some time 
previously. hither missionary priests occasionally traveled on horse 
back, one of whom was Rev. J. Cody, afterwards Vicar General of 
the Erie diocese. On these missionary tours these good priests now 
passed through the new settlement and gave the pioneers a chance to 
assist at Mass and receive the Sacraments. The first Mass was 
offered in the second story of Mr. Walker’s log house, which still 
stands. The date was October 12, most probably in 1843, for it 
is a matter of history that Rev. Father Borgess, of Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, visited the settlement at “Irishtown” (as Kersey was 
then called)‘in that year, and after holding services there, came to 
St. Marys. Seeing the hardships which the settlers here had to 
endure, he advised them to disband—to leave the wilderness; but 
they persevered, and converted the wilderness into a garden. There 
is a pretty legend to the effect that the pioneers were about to abandon 
the settlement, after the Redemtorist Fathers had gone, but suddenly 
they heard bells ringing in the air, and as there was no bell within 
many miles, the people took it as a good omen and determined to 
remain. 

Ten years ago, the anniversary of the first Mass was celebrated 
in St. Mary’s Church by a mission ; the town selected July 4th as the 
day for the secular observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the 


arrival of colonists. It is a coincidence that the date of the offering 


of the holy sacrifice here for the first time, corresponds to the day, 
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which should be very dear to all loyal Americans, namely: that on 
which Columbus discovered America. Next after the log house, a 
room over Walker’s store served as a church, or rather afforded the 
faithful a place to hear Mass. As the population increased, a wooden 
church was constructed in 1845, in the vicinity of the old Convent, 
near the Maple grove. After standing six years this church was 
destroyed by fire, May 10, 1851. The largest room in the old cloister 
was then utilized as a place of worship for the congregation, and was 
thus used for the next two and a half years. 

The people began immediately to prepare for building a new 
church. It is trye they were poor, but they had stout hearts and 
willing hands. They collected stone which could be obtained merely 
for the lifting from the ground, for it was about the most abundant 
“crop” in those days; timber, too, could be easily obtained. Artisans 
gave their labor gratis, lime was scaree, but mud would do for mor- 
tar when lime failed. The women were not outdone in zeal by the 
men, but contributed their share to the good work; not only did 
they collect stones for hauling, but even carried them in their aprons 
to the builders, while little girls brought their father’s dinners, often 
a distance of miles. We can truthfully say this church was built 
for the honor of God. When we look at the walls three feet thick 
we cannot help admiring the industry and perseverance that reared 
the building in spite of poverty and difficulties. Of, course the 
church has been improved and beautified since then, nevertheless 
that does not detract from the credit due those sturdy settlers, whose 
work still stands a proof of their deep religious feeling and their spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The corner-stone of the new church was laid June 
27, 1852, and on December 8, 1853 the eleventh anniversary of the 
settlement of St. Marys’ the House of God was opened for religious 
service, although the building was not yet completed. This church 
was built about a mile east of the old one, the settlers, too, in the 
old locality exchanged their houses and lots, for others in the neigh- 
borhood of the new church, and ever since the town has been steadily 
progressing in the direction of the rising sun. 

The first priests who visited St. Mary’s, as has been said, were 
traveling missionaries. The church records state that Father Pren- 
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dergast administered baptism November 20, 1842, to a child named 
Maria Eva Albert, though it is a mystery how this little lassie of 
three days old comes to be registered on the St. Mary’s records— 
the very first one too—eighteen days before the arrival of the col- 
onists. It is possible that the family of John Albert lived somewhere 
within the radius of what is now St. Mary’s parish, because Rev. 
Prendergast was one of those missionary priests who visited Kersey 
and vicinity, from time to time. May 19, 1843, Rev. P. Sanderl 
baptized four children on the same day. They were Jacob Leiz, 
Catherine Keller, Philomena Wacker and Margaret Reitenwald. 

Then came the Redemptorists. Rev. P. Alexander led the van. 
On October 8, 1843, he administered his first baptism to Thomas 
Sulvert. Father Alexander was soon joined by others, so that a 
little community of Redemptorists existed here for about six years. 
The name of the saintly John Nepomucene Newmann, of Philadel- 
phia, occurs once on the record; he administered baptism to Franz 
Xavier Sosenheimer in 1844. This is the celebrated Bishop Neu- 
mann, of Philadelphia, whose cause is now pending at Rome for 
beatification, and who will eventually be raised to the honors of the 
Altar. St. Mary’s, therefore, has been blessed by the visit of at least 
one living Saint. 

One baptism was administered by Rev. I. L. V. Cartuyvels, the 
Belgian priest so deeply interested in the colonization of St. Mary’s. 
He bought the Stokes farm on Rosley Road; he also made a trip 
to Europe in company with Ignatius Garner in the interests of the 
new settlement. He was familiarly known to the people as “Father 
Louie.” The child on whose head he poured the regenerating waters, 
July 16, 1845, was Andrew Kaul. 

The names of Reverends Fathers Alexander, Tappert, Kun- 
der, Petechs, Kumler, Cronenberg, Schaeffer, Bayer, Bretschka, 
Holz, Schifferer, Zuchtriegel, Schaffleitner occur within six years. 
All were Redemptorists. It must be remembered they did not suc- 
ceed each other singly, but lived in community, several together. 

It may be interesting to know the names of the first child bap- 
tized by each, with the date of baptism. In 1845, Laurence Andreas, 
April 6, by P. Tappert; Margaret McClune and George Schneider, 
August 25, and 28, by P. Alexander; John Bonne, July 22, by P. 
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Kunder. In January, 1846, Father Alexander baptized Henry Koch 
and Eva Emmert. Then Father Kunder (afterwards a missionary 
to the Indians in the far West), baptized twenty-seven more children, 
the first of whom was Adam J. Pistner, January 25, 1846. In the 
same year two other priests’ names occur, namely: Fathers Peteschs 
and Kumler; the former baptized Barbara Stephen, July 14; the 
latter, Ignatius A. Kaiser, September 1. In 1847 we find the fol- 
lowing baptisms: Karl Wirtz, January 14, by P. Cronenherg; Joseph 
Rettger, April 5, by P. Schaeffer; Cresentia Heindel, November 12, 
by P. Bayer. The next year, 1848, May 7, Frederick William Neid- 
erreuter, by P. Bretscka; October 8, Elizabeth Hespelein, by P. Holz; 
November 18, 1849, Theodore Loesch, by P. Schifferer. On Christ- 
mas day, 1849, Rev. P. Heindle, O. 8S. B., administered baptism to 
Simon Jacob. This is the first time a Benedictine officiated here, 
but this Father did not remain then; three weeks later we find the 
Redemptorist, Rev. P. Zuchtriegel, on the record as baptizing Mathias 
Wacker, January 15, 1850, and lastly P. Schaffleitner christening 
Cunegunda Solleder. Then the Redemptorists left, and shortly after 
the Benedictines came to remain. Rev. P. Benedict returned, bring- 
ing with him Rev. Maurus Zacherl, O. 8. B. The latter died the 
following year and is buried in the St. Mary’s Cemetery. Father 
Maurus’ first baptism was John Moser, June 17, 1850. Father 
Charles, O. S. B., administered his first baptism to Michael Dill, 
August 27, 1851. Rev. P. Luke Wimmer, O. 8S. B., nephew of Arch- 
abbot Wimmer, was evidently here but a short time, because he bap- 
tized only one child, Henry Schneider, July 14, 1852. Then came 
Fathers Amandus, Odilo, Roman, Rupert Seidenbusch, (who was 
subsequently Vicar Apostolic of Minnesota and first Abbot of St. 
John’s), Egidius, Otto, Leonard, Meyer, Emmeram, Bleimel, who 
was afterwards shot on the battlefield near Chattanooga during the 
Civil War, while in the.act of administering the last Sacraments to 
a dying officer. Next comes Fathers Ignatius, Oswald and Gregory. 
The first baptisms, with dates for same, were as follows: P. Aman- 
dus, Decemlber 5, 1852, Christopher Uhl; P.Odilo, January 2, 1853, 
Karl Meyer; P. Romanus, October 7, 1855, Anna McDonald; P. 
Rupert, May 12, 1855, Peter Hecheneder; P. Egidius, June 15, 1856, 
Mary Wesnitzer; P. Erhard (Deacon), September, 1856, Magdalen 
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Stephan; P. Otto, June 23, 1857, Mary E. Fischer; P. Leonard 
Meyer, July 26, 1857, John Bitch; P. Emmeram Bleimel, May 27, 
1858, Joseph Lechner; P. Ignatius Trueg, June 19, 1858, Otto 
Decker; P. Oswald, October 28, 1859, Genevieve J. Anz; P. Gregory, 
December 14, 1859, John Ponzer. This brings us to the close of the 
year 1859, and the memory of many of our citizens will reach back 
that far. 

Marriages: The first marriage ceremony in the new colony was 
performed in 1844 by the missionary, Rev. Alexander, the contract- 
ing parties being Baltazer Wenzel and B. Brunner (the woman’s | 
initial, and not her Christian name was given). The first Redemp- 
torist who blessed a marriage here was Rev. P. Kunder, and the 
couple were John Wegemer and Odilia Roas, the date was August 
11, 1844. The first Benedictine who officiated on a like occasion was 
Rev. P. Charles, September 2, 1851, and the “two made one” were 
Nicholas Dewald and Cunegunda Krug. 

Deaths: The first death registered is that of an infant three 
weeks old, Margaret Emmert, daughter of Kasper and Eva Emmert, 
March 30, 1845. The first adult was Catherine Kleichsner, a native 
of Bavaria, died November 5, 1845, buried the following day—sick- 
ness, fever. It seems there was an epidemic of fever, as there were 
seven deaths from this cause between November 5 and December 20. 

The Priors who succceeded Father Benedict were Very Revs. 
P. Rupert. Seidenbush, Roman Hill, Egidius Christoph, Ferdinand 
Wolf, Paulinus Wenkman, Celestine Englebrecht,| Placidus Piltz, 
Emmeram Singer and Philip Kretz, then Rev. P. Paulinus, the pres- 
ent Prior, returned May, 1894, after an absence of about sixteen 
years. Father Paulinus’ first term of office extended from the fall 
of 1866 to the summer of 1878. 

Residence of Priests: At first the priests dwelt in the old framie 
monastery, but on the advent of the Sisters, they moved to a smaller 
house across the way, once the home of Bernard Weidenboerner. 
After the Sisters moved to their present Convent, the Fathers re- 
turned to the old wooden building, till Very Rev. Paulinus built the 
large stone monastery, on the farm, in 1874. This building, while 
commodious, was too far from both churches; the present brick 
Priory, situated between the two churches, was, therefore constructed 
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about twelve years ago, Rev. P. Emmeran Singer being Prior at that 
time. The Fathers moved into their present home February, 1890. 
The Sacred Heart Church was built twenty-six years ago, for the 
English speaking portion of the Catholics, by Rev. Edward Hipelius, 
D. D. Then it was very large considering the size of the congrega- 
tion, to-day it is crowded to its utmpst capacity. 

First Mass: Within the hallowed walls of St. Mary’s Church 
many young priests have come to offer up for the first time in their 
lives the spotless sacrifice of the New Law. As far back as May, 
1859, we find the Rev. Piltz brothers, Fathers Gerard, O. S. B., and 
Placidus, O. S. B., reading their first Masses here, on two successive 
Sundays. On the feast of Rosary Sunday, October 5, 1862, Rev. 
Michael Decker (now of St. John’s, Erie), offered his first holy 
Mass in the same church. In 1867 Rev. Andrew Hintenach, after- 
wards Archabbot of St. Vincent’s, came for the same holy purpose. 
He was followed Christmas, 1871, by Rev. P. Sebastian Arnold, O. 
8S. B. The Rev. Rettger brothers, Father Cyril, O. S. B., in 1879, 
and Father Marcellus, O. S. B., in 1892, claimed the same privilege. 
On Christmas, 1892, Rev. P. Edward Meyer journeyed 700 miles, 
from his Carolinian home at Mary Help Abbey, for the sake of 
offering his first holy mass in the church of his baptism, at St. 
Mary’s. So, too, did Rev. P. Charles Rettger, in the summer of 1899, 
(June 18). Rev. P. Leonard Schlimm, O. S. B., sang his first mass 
here, July 11, 1897. Besides these were Rev. P. Fridolin Meyer, O. 
S. B., in July, 1880; Rev. P. William Hein, O. S. B., in July, 1888. 

All churches are dedicated, by solemn prayers, to service to Al- 
mighty God, (generally), before they are first used. A yet more 
solemn ceremony is the consecration of a church, which cannot be 
accorded to any building that is not out of debt, nor one whose altar 
has not a solid foundation. St. Mary’s Church was the second church 
in the Erie diocese which enjoyed the privilege of consecration; the 
pro-cathedral of Erie (now St. Patrick’s church), being the first. 
This event took place August 15, 1869. The same day two young 
men were raised to the dignity of the priesthood; they were Rev. 
Michael Tracy and Rev. Father Patterson. In July, 1877, Rev. P. 
Bede, O. S. B., also received Holy Orders here. As they were three 
priests ordained in this church, so are likewise three buried in our 
cemetery—Revs. P. Maurus, 0. 8. B.; P. Cyril Eder, O. S. B., and 
P. Pancratius Friedrich, 0. S. B. 
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OLD ST. JOSEPH’S PASTORAL RESIDENCE. 


In an account of Catholic education in Philadelphia, St. Joseph’s 
College is referred to with the statement that it began in the “long, 
low building, in Willing’s Alley, the lower story of which is part of 
the original erection of 1733.” 

It is of common belief that the two lower stories of the present 
pastoral residence of St. Joseph’s is the original structure erected by 
Father Greaton, the Founder of the Faith in Philadelphia. 

But this is an error, though I long believed it to be a fact, until 
oft visiting the house and closely examining it, I expressed doubts 
about the structure being as venerable for antiquity as to date back to 
Father Greaton’s time. 

Investigation brought the proof that this house was built in 
1789. Rev. John Carroll was in Philadelphia in December, 1789. 
He wrote: 

“In this town we have now two very handsome and large churches, 
besides the old original chapel, which was the cradle of Catholicity.” 

These churches were, St. Mary’s, erected in 1763, and Holy 
Trinity, completed in November, 1789. 

Dr. Carroll continued: “This [the original], serves as a domestic 
chapel, being contiguous to the Presbytery house, lately built, in which 
live Messrs. Beeston and Graessl.” 

Among the old papers at the church is a manuscript on parch- 
ment, but- without date, which reads: 

“The Rev: Clergy of the R: C: Congregation of PHILADEL- 
PHIA, finding it necessary to erect a dwelling house for their own 
accommodation, by which the OLD CHAPEL will also be considerably 
enlarged for the convenience of the people; take the liberty to solicit 
the aid of their Friends, in order to enable them to carry the under- 
taking into execution. Every unnecessary and superfluous expense 
will be carefully avoided: And they, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray. 


£. s. d. 
SROs FON adn ces hace es cae Po 1° * 
ge Serre ees cere err -— ie 
De Heyder Veydt & Co. ........... pd 15 “ « 
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Mich: Morgan O’Brien............. pd 
Bee SI Se ncnccntinducapevas pd 
Capt. John Barry.......... pd in stone 
SOM DID 6.66 ies ceietcdenssin pd 
PREY MD ci dsccvawsrssesavaon pd 
BUS BPD oc cc ccsssncssevecds dnd pd 
PO: TR 5 a hob nneeresiune wes pd 
BME. TOUTS 66 o ccs cccs sang eenkun pd 
a POVereT eT Serer ores Ty pd 
PEON WOE 2c cc cceccnassvescets pd 
PU Riis kvnnces once eienninn 

BRS NG. hb 80k 60 s5ehsaeennes pd 
SO TEE nonce ciccscssesccss pd 
PORE. TH GE bbb ssiacesenensnia cd pd 
Pe error ee ee Ter Te ery pd 
Paul Esling & Son ............... pd 
PUks CE TB: 65 oc cccssvgnineseede pd 
John McLaughlin ................. pd 
oe eerrerrer rere errr y pd 
eer eee ee ree pd 
PUN FE iss kde a seinss persuades pd 
. a gee eeee ee Pere r pd 
PO COMBI oan a cvenisews vince. pd 
PRs DOMME 6s indsacdsesiscticis pd 
comm Taggart .....2.625. avis niee pd 
Valentine Peacan ...........++.0. pd 
PE TUN io ante ccdidwediceves pd 
PU TRAD. 45.06.64 5 his nas bev ecesyen pd 
Sweetman & Rudolph ............. pd 
Ws DN nena cca aceedens sion pd 
PGE GH | snc hen isadandaicee sea pd 
We I aan 65505 cobs cccanes pd 
Jos: De Ta Croix 2... cccccccescees pd 
Mazurie & Homassel............... pd 
B.. T.. P.. Wembers. . .060 paid in glass 
| Peer ery rer Teer ery pd 
M Jos. Ellinkhuysen............... 
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a Be NE “Wdnnensusns do'nennwe pd 





gh PPT TT erT TT err eT eere re pd 
PE PD fo sad vaccdvcnsendese 
PML co ne'eccasosseeveenceas pd 
2 Sf eae rerer rT Terre pd 
PN EEE cp esbdepiacdesedavnsdnes pd 
RS ND 6 6c 's so sccusedwes pd 
NE ovcdheecdescecacntass pd 
BTS OPE occ nccecccesscas pd 
GUD FOTN. oo os cc cescesccsues pd 
EEE. cds sdeecarccudsnceeen 
PRR TE iccsecacdesadcdacanecne pd 
SameS GORE oon cc kcccsccwedes pd 
BED BIE ad éseecarccscecendes pd 
BUG: GeRPOE 2. os cc ccc cccass pd 
BOGE. UME: os nnecisrcnsdccsscons pd 
Garrett Cottringer ..............00. pd 
John Manderfield Sen.............. 
DE Sp 0ncceredescccases oad paid 
SS SE, na vn cntccedcddsonveay pd 
PUTT E TTT E Eee 
CG, FGM. on ceccccvedescces pd 
US TD cccccvcccvenssassesy pa 
Capte. Pram: Power ........0ssse0¢ pd 
Jos. Griswols ...... hawsxsdvadecgya pd 
XS errr re Ter ee pd 
pS | errererererer Trees pd 
Bmby. Groves... ccccccccccscccces pd 
Fabian Avantez [?]..............+. pd 
Louis de Rouppelat................ pd 
Bs SHEE aevavoevadsaccocnneds pd 
Jer. Sullivan ........cccesecccsens pd 
BE. TED oc ccdiccnnctsenensaes pd 
OPM onc ccc ccceescceses pd 
Captain Fagan ........cccsesceces pd 
Eng. Muntser ......cccccccssccees pd 
Mich. Green ......ccccccccccccenes pd 




















Cagin. Gar. Foresbet. «...6 600600: mm. ees 
pg a rer er "ei 
FE SE <a ncdeccadedncndase news Reus 
ge! Pere rr errr re Pre pd 510“ 
PU, BE -ivaenscakedeestabaneued —. ot 
BN BE hin esos Vane dcncndeunn es. ees 
PONE TE ook nc cicvendsinesowves pd 310“ 
PUD TIE koa deo dcorespseccesun pd 510“ 
PN PE 6 hbscasaccstsedacaaed —. eo. 
GE nos dseerd ces kanened pd 126 
Francis Sarmonto .......2..2.00085 pd 1500 
Remetime Pangeee o.oo ccc cc cscscs pd 10 “ “ 
GE BNE « 5d cn cnsccncasccssous 17100 
PT eT ere rte pd 300 
PU TD 6 ns hc pcccicnsssaees eo 
WE GN. ka cdc sdewssneee's = Se 
PU TEE Sk dsscredsswdvsseicus es 3° 
MEG GD ans cccnciscssssccnes Mm. 2" 
Luis Rebello Quintelia ............. eo 
Pe TUE. oc koe kc nccecsiccs oe 
PO BU: 6 once ents ckascdsecans "ae este 
WHE Oh SEE kc evccennwesiaen ee 
Rabe. POE. 24 icv icscsavtesss ss" 
Cash fromi an unknown friend....... gt 
Semmes Crete, TOR. occ cececvccciccs a: aro 
CUE THOTT 6 oa cc cccveciesesias - 2o= 


[Records A. C. H. Society, December, 1895. ] 

The subscription amounted to £659 11s. 6d. from one hundred 
and four subscribers. These £ s. d. were of Pennsylvania currency, 
worth two and two-thirds of English sterling money. So that the 
total contribution stated in present money, would amount to $1,700. 
It is a common error to take these colonial £ accounts as equaling 
$5 of United States money, as the English pound sterling does to- 
day. 

The list undoubtedly means the Presbytery house “LATELY 
BUILT,” as mentioned in Dr. Carroll’s letter of December, 1789. The 
names indicate well-known Catholics of that date. 
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Captain John Barry is put down as contributing £15, “paid in 
stone.” Most likely this was Commodore John Barry, “The Father 
of the American Navy,” but, perhaps, it may have been another of 
the same name, who, though a resident of Chester County, where he 
died, in 1824, was also a contributor in 1796 of $20 to the erection 
of St. Augustine’s Church, to which Captain John Barry, the Com- 
modore, also appears as contributor of $150. The similarity of name 
and title makes confusion in knowing “which is which.” 

Thomas FitzSimons, Pennsylvania’s Signer of the Constitution 
of the United States, gave £15; George Meade paid £10. The largest 
contribution was from John Keith, £20. 





Nach Nordamevika and Canada. By Hermann Zschakke, pub- 
lished in 1880, relates the traveling, sights and views of a German 
visiting the United States. “He was especially interested in Roman 
Catholics and visited their churches, parochial schools and other insti- 
tutions.” 

Who will tell us what he said of them? 


In relating the events leading to the “Establishment of Episco- 
pacy” in America after the Revolutionary War and the endeavors of 
Granville Sharp to bring about the consecration of a Bishop for the 
Episcopal Church in the United States his Memoirs by Prince Hoare 
relates (p. 215) that “Two young men had come over to England te 
be ordained, but were refused ordination on account of the oath re- 
quired by the Act of Uniformity (which required an oath of allegiance 
to the King). They then applied to Dr. Franklin at Paris to know 
in what manner they were to proceed. Franklin was totally at a loss. 
He inquired of the French Bishops, who replied, “That they could 
not ordain unless the candidates swore allegiance to the Archbishop 
of Paris. He next applied to the Pope’s Nuncio, who could not consent 
to their ordination unless they would also profess the Catholic faith.” 
In this embarrassment he advised the young men to inquire if they 
could be ordained by the Bishop in Ireland; and finally put the case 
to them, “In what mode they would think it right to proceed if Eng- 
land were swallowed up in the sea.” This was in July, 1784. 
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THE CONVERSION OF LIONELL BRITTIN, THE FIRST 
KNOWN PENNSYLVANIA CONVERT. 


Lionell Brittin is the first known Pennsylvania convert to Catho- 
licity. The evidence of his conversion is a letter of Rev. John Talbot, 
minister of the Church of England, at Burlington, New Jersey, to 
Rey. Mr. Keith, in Connecticut, in which he stated: 

“Mass is set up and publicly read at Philadelphia, and several 
people turned to it, amongst which Lionell Brittin, the church warden, 
is one, and his son is another.” 

The difficulty about understanding this rightly is this: Lionell 
Brittin, was a Quaker: there is no evidence that he joined the Church 
of England, and was chosen a warden of Christ Church, the only 
church having wardens. On examining the manuscript records of 
Christ Church, I found the list of wardens begun the year Lionell 
Brittin became a Catholic, and his name was not in the list. Had 
he been a warden prior to January 1707-8? 

Then again Brittin had no son, as far as is yet known. 

This made confusion as to whether Brittin was one convert and 
the church warden another, and his son another of the “several,” who 
turned to Popery. 

So, for many years, I have sought to get at the original letter 
of Minister Talbot, and, of course succeeded. It but verifies the letter 
as published in Church Documents, Connecticut published by James 
Pott, of New York. Here it is: 

Mr. TaLsot To Mr. KEITH. 
Westchester 14th Feb., 1707-8. 


Reverend and Dear Sir: 

I came into this Province before Christmas, but the winter set 
in so hard that I could go no farther than New York; so I came back 
again, preach’t about in several places, and dispersed such books as 
I had in this and the next colony—Connecticut—Mr. Leslie’s five 
Discourses. The Poor man’s Help and Young Man’s Guide, by Mr. 
Burket. The Independents say, if they don’t get some Books soon 
to answer them, they will convert the country. Mr. Muirson is the 
first that read the Common Prayer in that place, in Stratford, when 
he set up first, the Honourable Col. Heathcote came along with him 
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or else I believe their justices would have put him in Prison. Gov. 
Winthrop is dead, and was Buried at Boston when I was there, and 
they of Connecticut have chosen Mr. Salstonall Preacher at New- 
London to be their Govr. He called his council lately at Milford, and 
showed them his letter that he had written home to answer the 
Quakers’ complaint, and also to get power to hinder progress of the 
Church in yt Province, but I hope we shall have as much Toleration 
as the Quakers have obtained there, which is all that we expect or 
desire. Mr. Muirson deserves a double salary for the great pains 
and prudence that he has shown in that matter. 

The people of several Towns, by the way, as Norfolk and Fair- 
field, are ready to break open their Meeting Doors and let him in, 
if he would suffer it; they have taken measures at Stratford to build 
a Church which never was seen in that country before; I pray God 
send them an able minister of the New Testament: for they have 
been long under the old dispensation, I wish their case were well 
known and considered at home, for I’m sure that no man that has 
any ears or bowels of compassion can resist their importunity—I saw 
Mr. Bradford at New-York, he tells me mass is set up and read pub- 
licly at Philadelphia, and several people are turned to it amongst 
which Lionel Brittain, the Church-warden is one and his son another. 
I thought that Popery wou’d come in amongst Friends the Quakers, 
as soon as any way: An Anabaptist meeting it seems is set up at 
Burlington, and another Independent is come to Elizabeth Town. 
So that for lack of a good Govr we lose our time and the Society 
their money and the last state of America will be worse than the 
first, if the rest of the missionaries go away before more come; I 
suppose you have heard of Mr. Brook and Mr. Moore, two of the 
best hands that were there—they are gone, and upon what account? 
purely for want of a Bishop to direct and protect them. I pray 
God help us for we have nobody to apply to, and nobody cares for 
our souls. , 

Your loving friend and servant, 
JOHN TALBor. 

P. S.—Poor Mr. Honeyman is much disturbed at Rhode Island 
by Mr. Bridge, who says he has a Letter from my Lord of London 
to take his place at once. Pray help your countryman what you can, 
for he is worthy. 
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I hereby certify that this is a correct transcript from; the letter 
contained on folios 26 and 27, in “Connecticut Manuscripts, General 
Convention,” now in the custody of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Hart, act- 
ing Historiographer of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 


States of America. 
Attest: JosepH Hooper, 


of the Connecticut Archives Commission. 


New York City, November 30, 1904. 


Dear Sir: 
The Rev. Mr. Hooper, who assists me in my researches, has veri- 
fied the letter you desired, and I enclose an attested copy from him. 
The fee will be $5.00 for the same, which kindly remit at your 


convenience to me. 
Yours truly, 


ArTHUR LOWNDES. 





CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE. 

The science of American languages is one now much studied. 
Profound scholars in Germany and this country publish their learned 
lucubrations on the languages of the Indians. What could they do 
without the labors of Catholic missionaries and scholars? The lan- 
guages of the Florida tribes were studied by Father Pareja, who pub- 
lished books on the Timuqua before English settlers landed in Virginia 
or at Plymouth. The great authority for the language of Maine is the 
dictionary prepared by Father Sebastian Rale and embodying the 
language of the Abnakis. Our knowledge of the Illinios language is 
due mainly to the grand work of Father Le Boulanger. The Francis- 
cans preserved the languages of Texas and California. Bishop Baraga 
gave us the best dictionary and grammar of the Chippewas; Bishop 
D’Herbomez, of the Yakimas, the Jesuits, Mangarini and others the 
best works on the Selish and languages of the Rocky Mountains.— 
[Dr. John G. Shea, in Catholic News, N. Y., July 9th, 1890. ] 
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MEMOIR CONCERNING THE CHURCH. OF LOUIS- 
IANA (1722-1728) DATED NOV. 21, 1728.—_-FROM THE 
ARCHIVES OF THE MINISTRY OF MARINE; AP- 
PENDED TO THE EDITION OF MADELEINE 
HACHARD’S LETTERS UNDER THE TITLE OF 
“RELATION OF THE VOYAGE OF THE URSULINE 
SISTERS OF ROUEN,” ETC., BY GABRIEL GRAV- 
IER, PARIS, 1872. 





“By ordinance of the Commissioners of the Council of May 16, 
1722, made with the consent of the Bishop of Quebec, the Providence 
of Louisiana was divided into three religious jurisdictions. 

“The first included all the country which is found in ascending 
the river St. Louis (Mississippi) from the sea to the height of the 
entry of the river Ouabache (Ohio) into the river St. Louis; and 
all that part to the west of this river in the said extent of country. 
The churches and missions of this jurisdiction were to be filled by the 
Capuchins, and their superior officer was to be always grand vicar of 
the Bishop of Quebec in the department, and to reside in New 
Orleans. 

“The second jurisdiction was to extend over all the country 
which is found in the upper part of the province above the river 
Ouabache, and was to be in control of the Jesuits, whose superior 
officer, residing at the Illinois, was to be always grand vicar to the 
Bishop of Quebec in this part. 

“The third was to extend over all the country which is found to 
the east of the river (Mississippi), from the sea to the Ouabache, and 
was to be given to the Carmelites, whose superior officer was likewise 
grand vicar, and was established ordinarily at Mobile. 

“In the same year the Capuchins took possession of their district. 
The Jesuits had been for a long time established in theirs. The 
Carmelites were at Mobile, but the Bishop of Quebec, little satisfied 
with their management, united their jurisdiction to that of the 
Capuchins by ordinance of December 19, 1722, and they returned to 
France. 

“In the month of December, 1723, the Company, judging that 
the Capuchins would not be able to furnish enough clergymen to 
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supply all the cur’es and missions in a region so vast as that which 
had been given to them, fixed the boundary of their jurisdiction ab 
Natchez, leaving to them all the country below this post in descend- 
ing the river, both to the east and to the west, and giving the re- 
mainder to the Jesuits, who, in this department had for fellow- 
laborers two priests of the foreign mission. 

“This arrangement alarmed the Capuchins; they demanded 
guaranty of that which remained to them, although that which re- 
mained to them comprised a very large extent of country, and the 
most thickly settled. ‘The Company, to tranquilize them, drew up, on 
June 17, 1725, an ordinance providing that all the curés and mission 
established in the country last reserved to the Capuchins should be 
filled by them, without putting any other friars or priests there ex- 
cept by their consent. This was, according to their desire, confirmed 
by a patent of the King on July 15, 1725. 

“But the Capuchins had more zeal than ability to furnish men. 
The parish of Champagne, from which those of Louisiana came, is 
small and unfruitful of subjects. The Company, then seeing that 
they were not providing as many clergymen as were needed to fill the 
ecclesiastical posts of their district, and, knowing elsewhere that 
they were little fitted for missions among the savages, decided that 
it was absolutely necessary to establish a new partition, which being 
fixed to the character and the particular talents of the two orders, 
fixed unalterably their relations from this time forward. It decided 
to establish the Capuchins in all the French posts, and to charge the 
Jesuits with the spiritual management of the savages, under the 
will and pleasure of the Bishop of Quebec, who had warmly approved 
this arrangement by his letters. 

“In consequence it made an agreement on February 20, 1726, 
with the Jesuit Fathers, by which they engaged to furnish missionaries 
not only in all the places of their district, but also at the homes of 
the savage nations, where it might be to the interest of religion and 
of the State to establish them, in the territory conceded to the Capu- 
chins. 

“Tt was not possible to avoid, in this agreement, according an 
establishment in New Orleans to the superior of the Jesuit missions. 
He could not receive without it those who came from France for his 
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missions. It is this residence, moreover, which puts him in position 
to render an account to the Commandant-General, and to the council 
of that which the miissionaries informed him, touching the disposition 
of the savages, whose friendship is our security. But the Company 
did not accord this establishment to the superior of the Jesuits except 
on the condition that there should not be any ecclesiastical functions 
without the consent of the Capuchins. 

“In the month of December, 1726, there departed from France, 
the number of Jesuits necessary to supply the missions which they 
had agreed to establish. Their arrival at New Orleans and the pub- 
lication of their case (?) caused at first a great deal of jealousy in 
the Capuchins, but as this jealousy was poorly founded, it would have 
been easily explained and all would have been tranquil if Pere 
Beaubois, superior of the Jesuits missions, had been punctual to keep 
his engagements. He had agreed, in drawing up the articles of 
agreement with the Company, on the express condition that there 
should not be at New Orleans any ecclesiastical function without th: 
consent of the Capuchins. He had signed with his superiors the 
same agreement carrying this condition. He had promised M. de 
Mornai, then coadjutor and now Bishop of Quebec, to comply with 
it faithfully. And finally he had written to Pere Raphael, superior 
of the Capuchins, that he was soon coming to New Orleans to live 
there as a plain, private citizen, and meanwhile during all this time, 
he was working at Quebec with the Bishop to have him accord to 
him the rank and authority of grand vicar, even of New Orleans. 

“Arrived in this city with the reply to the Bishop, which was 
nothing more than a simple acquiescence in his demand, he pre- 
tended that this acquiescence was an absolute order, a command from 
the master. He lodged the letter of the prelate, at this rating, in 
a public record office; he carried himself haughtily as grand vicar; 
exercised the functions; made himself superior of the Ursuline com- 
munity; and seized all authority. The Company has the proof of 
all these facts and of the scandal which resulted; and the proofs are 
such that the superior of Pere de Beaubois simply deposed and 
dismissed him after having read them. 

“This dismissal was the more necessary because the Capuchins 
seriously demanded to return to France if Pere de Beaubois remained ; 
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because M. de Mornai, on whom Monseignieur of Quebec had con- 
ferred all his authority over the church of Louisiana, demanded of 
the Company the removal of this priest; and because M de la Chaise, 
with whom he was excessively embroiled, was not able to put up 
with him any longer. 

“According to the last letter of M. de la Chaise and those of 
Pere Raphael, there is every reason to hope for a good understanding 
between the two orders, Pere Petit, who succeeded Per de Beaubois, 
being, according to assurance, of a character very moderate and very 
circumspect. 

“Here should be added the list of the missionaries and the places 
where they labor: 


CAPUCHINS. 

Pere Raphael, Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec and 

Ge OF Te Sine th denne cuacecvendcciena at New Orleans. 
DO: Wi x ccn cron hisedccvesrdnnd at New Orleans. 
Pere Cecile, Schoolmaster..............cesceeees at New Orleans. 
CUE Shc a candvinetekeceednngnsauee with the Chapitoulas. 
TE PD i ccctatcaundinneedeecennal at Village Allemmand. 
PO GE anos ns csnsessnaccpanseiackéssewonnans at Balize. 
PUNE SND <i 00-0 cece dcecédctbedeserssasaseeeunees at Mobile. 
PTT ce eee with the Natchitoches. 
PU NG, 5 nc ccecenectdssiecdasaaeewssenn with the Natchez. 
Pere Victorin, Recollet, joined to the Capuchins. .with the Apalaches. 

JESUITS. 

Pane Pe, Beate oso nce cccsccesecsssvcssves at New Orleans. 
PON BD 6 hain 606 e060 s0cteeadne danas <ncnae with the Arkansas 
Pere D’Outreleau ........... eT eee with the Arkansas. 
UO NE 6 nnd ie dcs cepandhawannsk can with the Kaskaskias. 
PON FD 6 6.6.00 sescdnkeivenidewsnqame with the Kaskaskias. 
PERS DUN 5a hak cetnccesdeetissiess with the Metchigamias. 
ge er er rere err es with the Yasous. 
| Pr rrr re with the Chickasaws. 
PR URES ook. bn dcdcsnscentvasends asene with the Alabamas. 


“Pere Petit had been with the Choctaws. There will be a new 
missionary to the Caitouitas. Messrs. Taumar and Mercier, priests 
of the foreign missions, are with the Jesuits with the Cahokia and 


Tamarios.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN was Paul Dudley, the founder, in 1750, of the 
Lectures at Harvard College, “for the detecting and convicting and 
exposing of the idolatry of the Romish Church: their tyranny, usurpa- 
tions, damnable heresies, fatal errors, abominable superstitions and 
other crying wickedness in their high places.” 

The Lectures began in 1755 and continued until 1857, when, on 
account of the loss of inconre to the fund, they were discontinued 
until 1888. In 1890, October 23rd, Bishop Keane, then rector of 
the Catholic University, delivered the Lecture in the Dudleyan Course. 
His subject was: “For the Confirmation, illustration and improve- 
ment of the great articles of the Christian Religion, properly so-called 
for the revelation which Jesus Christ, the Son of God, was pleased 
to make, first by Himself and afterwards by His holy Apostles, to 
His Church and the world for their salvation.” 

In May, 1892, fifty-eight members of the Harvard faculty pro- 
tested against the continuance of the Dudley Lecture, against “the 
Romish Church” as indecent and unjust. 

On October 16th, 1895, Rev. Dr. Herford delivered the anti- 
Catholic Lecture in the spirit of Paul Dudley himself, but “in more 
polite, modern phraseology.” The Lecture is given every third or 
fourth year, as the income permits. 

Rey. George M. Searle, C. 8. P., elected the Superior-General of 
the Paulist Fathers, on June 15th, 1904, is a descendant of Governor 
Thomas Dudley, whose son Paul founded this anti-Catholic Lecture. 
He is now destroying the spirit which his forefather manifested and 
provided for its dissemination to this day. The pamiphlet, the title 
page of which is herewith reproduced, could well be replied to now by 
a descendant of the author. 

“God works by mysterious days, His wonders to perform.” 





Inquiries made of Bishop O’Dwyer, of Limerick, Ireland, brings 
the reply under date of November 2nd, 1904, that there are no letters 
of Bishop Carroll nor of the Bishops of Philadelphia in the archives 
of that Diocese. I had expected there were some relative to Father 
Hogan, the schismatic priest, of Philadelphia 1820-24. 
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REV. ANTHONY KOHLMAN’S §S, J. VISITATION OF 
GERMANS OF PENNSYLVANIA IN 1807. 


On Novemher 3rd, 1806, Rev. Anthony Kohlmann, S. J., ar- 
rived from Russia, at Baltimore, accompanied by Father Epinette, 
both highly recommended to Bishop Carroll by their Superior-General, 
as “regular, docile, obedient and in every way deserving religious.” 
Father Kohlmann was destined for the chair of Philosophy at George- 
town College. 

A few months after his arrival in America, having been 
appointed by Bishop Carroll to visit as a missionary, the Catholic 
congregations of Pennsylvania, he directed his steps first to Phila- 
delphia, where the people of Holy Trinity Church had just emerged 
from the scandals of an open resistance to ecclesiastical authority, 
which had prevailed from 1797 to 1804 

In April, 1807, Father Kohlman wrote Bishop Carroll, “Truly 
with desolation has this congregation been made desolate, having so 
long supported ravening wolves, in the clothing of sheep: hirelings 
who fed themselves without sparing the flock; who came, only to 
destroy and to fatten on the innocent blood of so many souls” 

In June, 1807, he sent report of his labors in Pennsylvania 
saying: 

“IT remained upwards of two weeks in Philadelphia, and every 
day explained the Christian doctrine in English and German to the 
people and children in the church. Before leaving I admitted about 
twenty-six girls and boys to their first communion. The grown people 
are as ignorant of their religion as the children, and it is easy to 
imagine how they live. I instructed them as well as my limited 
time would permit. Almost all the confessions I heard were general, 
or at least for three, six or ten years back. From Philadelphia I 
went to Haycock, where I observed the same mode of proceeding. In 
the congregation at Goshenhoppen I preached twice every day, at 
9 and 11 o’clock, and after mass I explained the catechism. Such 
children as could be duly prepared were admitted to their first com+ 
munion. I passed a week in each of the above-mentioned places, 
where the reception of the sacraments is much neglected. At Lan- 
easter, where I enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Risdel, I preached 
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daily for four days, in English and in German, as in other missions ; 
then made an excursion to Coleman’s Furnace, and on my return 
spent two days and a half at Elizabethtown, where I performed the 
same missionary duty. I baptized in this place and at Lancaster, 
about forty persons. The good people showed me everywhere the 
utmost kindness—the greater part received the sacraments. The 
children, as far as practicable, were prepared for their first com- 
munion. I exhorted the schoolmasters to instruct the children in 
the catechism, and made an arrangement for some one to perform 
this duty on Sunday, when the priest would be absent. 

“At Little York I preached partly in English and partly in Ger- 
man, and heard some confessions. Leaving that place I went to 
Conewago, where I remained two days and a half. On Sunday I 
addressed a very numerous congregation who were much grieved to 
hear that I was to stay so short a time among them. It is difficult 
to express in what esteem the Rev. Mr. DeBarth is held by the people 
of Lancaster, Elizabeth and Conewago. This flock is truly the para- 
dise of Pennsylvania, and the flower of the German congregations. 
On Sundays and holy days, the service does not end commonly before 
2 o’clock, on account of the great number of confessions, in which 
you scarcely find sufficient matter for absolution. I distributed about 
two hundred chapels, and the same number of catechisms, with 
some medals. It would be well if pastors would adopt this excellent 
means of promoting piety among the people.” [Catholic Almanac, 
1842] 





“In a Critical Study of the Various Dates Assigned to the Birth 
of Christopher Columbus” (Henry Stevens’ Son and Stiles) Henry 
Vignaud decides upon 1541 as the correct date. A bibliography of 
writings on the subject, containing eighty-three titles is included in 
the volume. 


“Tt has been too much the fashion in writing history to omit what 
is unpleasant. If the historians of the last century had written the 
Gospels, for example, we might never have heard of the fall of St. 
Peter or of the treachery of Judas.”—[Leo XIII to Cardinal Manning 
Dom Gasquet to the London Times, June, 1895. ] 
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REPORT OF THE DUTCH REFORMED MINISTERS IN 
THE NEW NETHERLANDS [NOW NEW YORK] 
ON VISITS OF CANADIAN JESUITS.—CRUELTIES 
OF THE INDIANS TO FATHER JOGUES AND 
BRESSANI.—THEIR ESCAPE AND RANSOM BY 


THE DUTCH.—THE VISIT OF FATHER LE MOYNE. 
HIS DISCOVERY OF THE SALT SPRINGS.—PER- 
HAPS “A JESUIT LIE.”—ATTENDS THE “PAPISTS” 
AT FORT ORANGE [NOW ALBANY] AND NEW 
AMSTERDAM |NEW YORK CITY].—SEEKS THE 
RETURN OF THE APOSTATE MINISTER. .TO THE 
CHURCH. 


The Dutch Reformed ministers, Rev. J. Megapolensis and 8. 
Drisius, of Manhattans (now New York), writing on September 
24th, 1658, to the Classis of Amsterdam, Holland, said: 

“There is need of two more learned and godly ministers in this 
Province, as the Jesuits in Canada or Nova Francis are seeking to 
enforce an entrance among us, and introduce their idolatries and 
superstitions. For when the French made peace with our Indians, 
the Mohawks, several Jesuits went among them, and have since con- 
tinued there. One of them named Simon Le Moyne has been sev- 
eral times at Fort Orange (now Albany), and last fall came here 
to Mahattan, doubtless to encourage the Papists, both Dutch and 
French, residing here, and to observe the condition of our affairs. He 
remained here eight days, and then returned to Fort Orange, and 
thence by land to Canada.” (Eccle. His. N. Y., I., p. 434.) 

Writing four days later—28th—Megapolensis reported: 

“In a preceding letter of September 24th, 1658, mention was 
made of a Jesuit who came to this place Manhattans, overland, from 
Canada. I shall now explain the matter more fully, for your better 
understanding of it. 

“Tt happened in the year 1642, when ! was minister in the colony 
of Rensselaerwyck, that our Indians in the neighborhood, who are 
generally called Maquaas (Mohawks), but who call themselves 
Kajingehaga, were at war with the Canadian or French Indians. 
Among the prisoners whom our Indians had taken from the French, 
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was this Jesuit (Jogues), whom they, according to their custom, had 
handled severely. When he was brought to us, his left thumb and 
several fingers on both hands had been cut off, either wholly or 
in part, and the nails of the remaining fingers had been chewed off. 
As this Jesuit had been held by them for sometime, they consented 
that he should go among the Dutch but only when accompanied by 
some of them. At last the Indians resolved to burn him. Con- 
cerning this he came to me with grievous complaint. We advised 
him that next time the Indians were asleep, he should run away 
and come to us, and we would protect and secure him, and send 
him by ship to France. This was done. After concealing him and 
entertaining him for six weeks, we sent him to the Manhattans and 
thence to England and France, as he as a Frenchman, born at Paris. 
Afterwards this same Jesuit came again from France to Canada. As 
our Indians had made peace with the French, he again left Canada, 
and took up his residence among the Mohawks. He indulged in 
the largest expectations of converting them to Popery, but the Mo- 
hawks, with their hatchets, put him to a violent death. They then 
brought and presented me with his Missal and Breviary, together 
with his underclothing, shirts and coat. When I said to them, that 
I would not have thought that they would have killed this French- 
man, they answered that the Jesuits did not consider the fact, that 
their people (the French) were always planning to kill the Dutch. 
“In the year 1644 our Indians again took captive a Jesuit, who 
had been treated in the same manner as to his hands and fingers, as 
the above-mentioned. The Jesuit was brought to us naked, with 
his maimed and bloody fingers. We clothed him, placed him under 
the care of our surgeon and he almost daily fed at my table. This 
Jesuit [Bressani], a native of Rouen, was ransomed by us from the 
Indians, and we sent him by ship to France. He also returned again 
from France to Canada. He wrote me a letter, as the previously 
mentioned one had done, thanking me for the benefits I had con- 
ferred on him. He stated also that he had not argued, when with 
me, on the subject of religion, yet he had felt deeply interested in 
me on account of my favors to him; that he was anxious for the 
life of my soul, atid admonished me to come again into the Papal 
Church, from which I had separated myself. In each case I returned 
such a reply that a second letter never was sent me. 
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“The French have now for some time been at peace with our 
Indians. In consequence thereof, it has happened that several Jesuits 


have again gone among our Indians, who are located about four or 
five days’ journey from Fort Orange [now Albany], but they did 
not permanently locate themselves there. All returned to Canada 
except one, named Simon Le Moyne. He has several times accom- 
panied the Indians out of their own country, and visited Fort Orange. 
At length he came here to the Manhattans, doubtless at the invita- 
tion of Papists living here, especially for the sake of the French 
privateers who are Papists, and have arrived here with a good prize. 

“He represented that he had heard other Jesuits speak much of 
me, who had also highly praised me for the favors and benefits [ 
had shown them'; that he, therefore, could not, while present here, ne- 
glect personally to pay his respects to me, and thank me for the 
kindness extended to their Society. 1. He told me that during his resi- 
dence among the Indians he had discovered a salt spring situated 
fully one hundred (Dutch) miles, (three hundred English miles), 
trom the sea; and the water was so salt that he had himself boiled 
excellent salt from it. 2. There was also another spring which fur- 
nished oil. Oleaginous matter floated on its surface, with which the 
Indians anointed their heads. 3. There was another spring of hot 
sulphurous water. If paper and dry materials were thrown in it, 
they became ignited. Whether this is all true, or a mere Jesuit lie, 
I will not decide. I mention the whole on the responsibility and au- 
thority of the Jesuit. 

“He told me that he had lived about twenty years among the 
Indians. When he was asked what fruit had resulted from his 
labors, and whether he had taught the Indians anything more than 
to make the sign of the cross, and suchlike superstitions, he answered 
he was not inclined to debate with me, but wanted only to chat. He 
spent eight days here, and examined everything in our midst. He 
then liberally dispensed his indulgences, for he said to the Papists 
(in the hearing of some of our people who understood French) that 
they need not go to Rome; that he had as full powers from the 
Pope to forgive their sins, as if they were to go to Rome. He then 
returned and resided in the country of the Mohawks the whole winter. 
In the spring, however, troubles began to arise between our Indians 
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and the Canadians. He then packed up his baggage and returned to 
Canada. On his journey, when at Fort Orange, he did. not forget 
me, but sent me three catalogues: The first one the succession of the 
Pope, the second on the Councils, and the third was about heresies, 
all written out by himself. He sent with them also, a letter to me, 
in which he exhorted me to peruse carefully these Catalogues, and 
meditate on them, and that Christ, hanging on the Cross, was still 
ready to receive me, if penitent. I answered him by the letter here- 
with forwarded, which was sent by a yacht going from here to the 
river St. Lawrence, in New France. I know not whether I shall re- 
ceive an answer.” [Eccle. His. N. Y., I., 436-39.] 

He did not receive an answer, for his letter never reached Father 
Le Moyne, as the yacht was lost. A copy of the letter to the Jesuit 
—nine closely-written pages, is now in the archives of the General 
Synod in Holland. 

When Father LeMoyne was at New Amsterdam (New York 
later), the Dutch always alive to the extension of their commerce, 
seized the occasion of this visit to demand permission to visit the St. 
Lawrence for the purposes of trade. They solicited Father Le Moyne 
to represent their wishes to the Governor of Canada. 

The Jesuit’s representations were crowned with success. The 
Canadian Governor consented that New Netherland vessels should re- 
sort to Quebec, on the same terms as French ships, with this reserve, 
however, that the Dutch should not participate in the Indian trade, 
nor be allowed the public exercise of their religion in that country. 
As this proviso was merely a counterpart of the rules, which the 
Dutch prescribed in their province, they did not object. [Eccles. His. 
N. Y., L., p. 404.] 

At this time the Lutherans having attempted the public exercise 
of their religion, have been opposed therein with good endeavors, and 
not without fair success. [Ibid.] 


THE RESCUE OF FATHER JOGUES AND FATHER BRESSANI. 

When Father Isaac Jogues had been captured by the Mohawks 
of Central New York, in 1642, with Rene Goupil a lay brother of 
the Society of Jesus, Van Curler, the Dutch commander at Fort 
Orange [now Albany[, was ill at ease and desired to save all these 
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unfortunate captives. He called together the chiefs of the different 
tribes of the Mohawks. He recalled to their minds the friendship 
and alliance which had long existed between them, and demanded 
the release of the captives, offering at the same time, for their ran- 
som, presents to the amount of one hundred guilders, which, to their 
honor, be it recorded, the Dutch settlers of the colony, forgetful of 
all differences of creed, and actuated by the holy impulse of the Gos- 
pel, had generously subscribed to purchase the freedom of their 
Christian brethren. The savages, however, were not to be moved, 
either by appeals to ancient friendship or the Dutchmen’s presents. 
They were willing to grant to their allies whatever was in their power, 
but on the point in question, they would remain silent. 

Curler well knew how the French treated those who fell into 
their hands. Had the chief not been successful in his attack, the 
Iroquois would have been burnt. For the liberation of the French 
prisoners he would not treat. In a few months the warriors of the 
several nations would assemble, and then the matter could be finally 
disposed of. All Van Curler could effect, was to persuade the savages 


to spare the lives of their prisoners, and to promise to restore them 
to their country. Escorted by a party of ten or twelve armed Indians, 
the Dutch ambassadors now returned to Beverswyck, their minds 
filled with admiration of the lovely country through which they 
traveled. 


The disinterested missionary continued now to solace his cap- 
tivity by spreading the light of Christianity through the benighted 
region into which Providence had cast his lot. Though his labors 
were most signally blest, and numbers of converts were brought into 
the fold, the hearts of the principal savages continued hardened 
against him. 

In one of his visits with some Indians to Fort Orange, he learned 
that intelligence had been received that the Mohawks were defeated 
by the French, at Port Richelieu, and that he, on his return, would 
assuredly be burnt. The commander of the fort counselled him, 
thereupon, to escape. A vessel was about to proceed to Virginia. 
Then he would be safe. Father Jogues demanded until morrow to 
consider this proposal “ which greatly surprised the Dutch.” The 
offer was finally accepted, but it was not so easy to escape the vigi- 
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lance of his savage companions. Innumerable difficulties followed. 
He at length succeeded in secreting himself in the hold of a sloop in 
the river whose close air and a horrid stench, made him almost re- 
gret that he had not remained among the cruel Iroquois, who now 
enraged at the escape of their victim, crowded to Beverwyck and de- 
manded, with violent gestures and angry words, the surrender of 
their prisoner. The Dutch were much embarrassed. 


They could not consent to deliver over a Christian brother to 
the tortures and barbarities of the heathen. The States General had 
sent out orders that every means should be used to rescue from 
savages, these Frenchmen who might fall into their power. On the 
other hand, the colony was too feeble to make resistance. In this 
dilemma the offer was received to ransom the fugitive; after consid- 
erable wrangling, the Indians accepted this offer, and presents to the 
amount of one hundred pieces of gold were accordingly delivered them. 
Father Jogues was sent to New Amsterdam, where he was kindly 
received and clothed by Director Kieft, who gave him a passage to 
Holland. But misfortune was not yet weary of persecuting the 
Christian missionary. The vessel was driven in a storm on the coast 
of Falmouth, where it was seized by wreckers, who, as merciless as 
the savages, stripped Father Jogues and his companions of every 
article of their wearing apparel, and left them bruised and naked 
to pursue their journey as best they could. 

In the course of the following year, Father Bressani, another 
Jesuit missionary, fell into the hands of the Iroquois. “Beaten, 
mangled, mutilated; driven barefoot over rough paths, through briers 
and thickets; burnt, tortured, wounded and scarred, he was eye- 
witness to the fate of ona of his companions, who was boiled and 
eaten.” Yet some mysterious awe protected his life, and he too was 
at last humanely rescued by the Dutch, who. purchased his freedom 
at a large sum, and with true Samaritan kindness, dressed his wounds 
and nursed him until he was perfectly convalescent, when they sup- 
plied him with clothing, “of which he stood in much need,” and sent 
him to the Manhattans. Here he was received in the most hospitable 
manner by the public authorities, who furnished him, at his departure 
for Europe, with the following letter of safe-conduct: 


“We, William Kieft, Director-General, and the Council of New 
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Netherlands, too all those who shall see these presents, greeting: 
Francis Joseph Bressani, of the Society of Jesus for some time a 
prisoner among the Iroquois savages, commonly called Maquas, and 
daily persecuted by these, was, when about to be burnt, snatched out 
of their hands, and ransomed by us for a large sum, after considerable 
ditficulty. As he now proceeds, with our permission, to Holland, 
thence to return to France, Christian charity requires that he be 
humanely treated by those into whose hands he may happen to fall. 
Wherefore, we request all governors, viceroys, or their lieutenants and 
captains, to do the same, on like occasion. Dated in Fort Amsterdam, 
in New Netherland, this 20th September, anno Salutis, 1644. Stylo 
Novo.” 

These and many other acts of similar kindness secured, for both 
the inhabitants and authorities, as well of Rensselaerswyck, as of New 
Netherland generally, the warm attachment and regard of the Jesuit 
missionaries, who, at the risk of health and life, were disseminating 
the truths of the Gospel among the Indian tribes in the Valley of 
the Mohawk, and along the shores of the Great Lakes, and who, it 
may be safely said, allowed no occasion to pass without giving ex- 
pression to their gratitude and respect. [O’Callaghan’s His. New 
Netherland, 334-7; Eccle. His. N. Y., I., 167-8.] 


MARTYRDOM OF FATHER JOGUES BY THE MOHAWKS. 

After his ransom by the Dutch of New Netherland and his return 
to France, Father Jogues remained but a few months in his native 
country. On his return to Canada, he was commissioned by the 
Governor to proceed to the Mohawks to congratulate that tribe on 
a recently negotiated treaty. He set out with some Indians for the 
scene of his former suffering, in company with Signor Bourdor, zuya: 
engineer, and arrived on the festival of Corpus wnristi, at Lake 
Andiatorocto, to which, in honor of the day, he gave the name of the 
Lake of the Blessed Sacrament [now Lake George]. Embarking soon 
after, on the waters of the Otogue (“called by the Dutch the River 
Mauritias”), they at length arrived at Fort Orange [now Albany], 
June 4th, where they were most hospitably received, and after a 
short sojourn proceeded to Oneugioure, the first camp of the Mohawks. 
Presents were exchanged in ratification of peace; the French received 
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every assurance of future welcome, and took their leave June 16th, 
much gratified at the friendly manner in which they had been treated. 

Encouraged now by the hope that a way was at length open 
for the light of Christianity Father Jogues again returned to the 
Mohawk country. Superstition, the handmajd of ignorance, was 
busy in the meantime arousing the prejudice of the savages against 
him. At his departure, in June, he left with his hosts, as a guar- 
antee of his return, a small box containing some necessaries for which 
he should have occasion. Sickness unfortunately broke out during 
his absence among the tribes, and the worm destroyed their harvest. 

They now became convinced that he had left the Evil One in 
that box, and on his reappearance among them, they stripped him 
of his clothing, October 17th, (1646), and beat him with heavy clubs, 
and, as he was entering a wigwam to supper, he was felled with an 
axe, his head cut off and stuck on the palisades and his sainted body 
flung into the river, October 18th. The Mohawk country is known 
since in Catholic annals as “The Mission of the Martyr.” [O’Cal- 
laghan’s His. New Netherland, 11, p. 299.] 

An endeavor to secure the canonization of Father Jogues is now 
being made by the Jesuits. 





THE JESUIT MISSIONARY IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


“As the schoolboy or even the school teacher thinks of the French- 
man before Lafayette the figurethat lives is the figure of themissionary. 
In regions so wild that the colonists shunned them, among savages 
so fierce that even the fur-trader was half frightened, there were 


Jesuit missionaries. Tempest, loneliness, cold and hunger had no 


terrors for the French priest. He might be torn to pieces by a bear 
or roasted alive at the stake, but he went on, not knowing whither he 
went. In the dense forests, on the lake shore, along the rivers, and 
on the mountain tops, the Jesnit bore his message. Out of the past 
echoes the Latin ritual as well as the war cry of the savages.” —Roland 
Ringwalt, in the Living Church [Sacred Heart Review Sept. 10, 
1904. ] 
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WHERE ARE EVANGELINE AND GABRIEL BURIED? 








The priests and sextons of old St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s and Holy 
Trinity Churches, of Philadelphia, for years are often called upon 
by visitors to the city, to point out the grave of Evangeline and 
her lover, Gabriel, the delightful creatures of Longfellow’s fancy, in 
relating the expulsion of the Aicadians from their happy homes and 
their dispersion along the coast of the British provinces. 

Of course, Gabriel and Evangeline are buried nowhere, as they 
never existed, save in the imagination of the poet. The poem he 
calls “A Tale of Arcadie,” a “mournful tradition still sung by the 
pines of the forest.” Still, it is astonishing that so many who 
have read the poem have believed in the actuality of the tradition in 
its relation of chief characters, in its Evangeline and her lover, and 
have sought their graves at these three Gatholic graveyards. St. 
Joseph’s now has no burial ground attached to the church. It had 
originally, but after 1759 the dead of the congregation were in- 
terred in the ground across the street, and, after 1763, called St. 
Mary’s Street. 

Longfellow’s poem represents the time of the meeting, death 
and burial, as occurring during a pestilence. This was the yellow 
fever of 1793, as no general epidemic had occurred in the city from 
the time of the coming of the Atcadians in November, 1755, until 
that awful pestilence of 1793, ravaged the city. 

But St. Joseph’s, in that year, had no burial ground at the 
church. The latest interment I know of was that of Father Farmer, 
August, 1786. Perhaps a few holding lots might have been permitted 
to inter in that graveyard after the opening of St. Mary’s ground in 
1759, but most unlikely that Gabriel, an inmate of the city alms- 
house, would have been brought there for burial, and later Evangeline 
laid in a grave “side by side” by his. 

So, though Old St. Joseph’s, mainly because it is called Qld, and 
because of the nearness of the Quakers’ Almshouse, torn down in 
1874, which many have supposed to have been the almshouse Long- 
fellow had in mind, is the most probable place of the burial of the 
lovers, in the belief of many, including well informed “Penn,” of the 
Evening Bulletin, who, on October 12th, 1898, declared that as Ga- 
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briel had long been a Sister, who knew the city and its seamy side, 
and if Gabriel died at the city poorhouse, Evangeline, like a good 
Catholic, could have saved his body from being shot into the potter’s 
field, and would have carried it to the ground of Old St. Joseph’s. 
and that St. Joseph’s was “beyond dispute.” 

It is to be remarked that Philadelphia had no Sisters of Mercy 
at that time, nor Sisters of any Order until 1814, when the Sisters of 
Charity came from Mrs. Seton’s to take charge of St. Joseph’s Orphan 
Asylum next door to Holy Trinity, on Sixth Street. 

St. Mary’s, on Fourth Street, almost directly opposite to St. 
Joseph’s, is not so often called at nor so frequently assigned as the 
supposed place of interment. 

To the opinions of those, who have supposed that either of 
these “churchyards” was the one Longfellow had in mind when writ- 
ing the poem, I, years ago suggested that Holy Trinity Churchyard, 
adjoining the church, on Sixth Street, was the most likely place— 
the place most probable—the one which Longfellow saw and years 
after had in mind. 

The City Almshouse, at the time of the fever of 1793, was on 
Spruce Street, south side, from Tenth to Eleventh Streets. 

Jt was there when, in 1824, Longfellow visited the city. 

On the same street—Spruce—from Eighth to Ninth, was, in 
1824, and now, and since 1755, the Pennsylvania Hospital. Long- 
fellow, in walking the streets of the city, doubtless saw both, and the 
recollection of either came to him when writing the poem, as the 
place where Gabriel, dying, was attended to by Evangeline, the Sis- 
ter of Mercy, in the city poorhouse. Though there has been dis- 
cussion as to which of these institutions Longfellow had in mind, it 
could not be settled, because the poet, in writing to Charles H. A. 
Esling, Esq., the well-known Catholic lawyer, of Philadelphia, now a 
resident of Germany, could not himself tell what building he had in , 
mind. 





But the point with us is as to where the lovers were buried. 
They have so impressed countless thousands, that one may almost 
consider them as actual personages, who lived and moved and died, 
and were buried in our city—but where? 

When it is remembered that the Pennsylvania Hospital and the 
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City Almshouse were both on Spruce Street, and that either of these 
eculd have been the scene of the meeting of Evangeline and Gabriel, 
what is more probable, that, as Longfellow walked Spruce Street, 
either up or down, he, while on Spruce Street, at the Holy Trinity 
Church, on the corner of Sixth, could, at the western entrance of 
that church have, in 1824, as one may see it yet, glanced at the 
passageway to the entrance of the church and see, as you can to-day 
see, the little churchyard attached to the church. Then passing 
eastward, to Sixth Street, and turning northward, he had to p1s., 
in 1824, as you may do to-day, the church, when again he saw “the 
little Catholic churchyard”—the only “little Catholic churchyard” 
in the city in 1824, and the smallest even to-day. 

Remember, Longfellow, in describing the burial place of the 
lovers, wrote: 

“Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping, 

Under the humble walls of the little Catholic churchyard. 

In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed ; 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them.” 


Mind, he says, “the little Catholic churchyard.” Many, I fear, 
have thought of Old St. Joseph’s, “the little Catholic church,” and so, 
have assigned to it the burial place, but it is “the little Catholic 
churchyard,” which Longfellow speaks of, and the smallest, the littlest 
Catholic churchyard which Philadelphia had in 1824, the littlest it 
could have had in 1793, the time of the pestilence, was Holy Trinity 
churchyard, which dates from 1789. It best fills the probabilities 
in the case. The almshouse at Tenth Street; the hospital at Eighth 
Street; the little Catholic churchyard at Sixth Street. 

The word “yard,” too, is important. He does not say Catholic 
graveyard—but churchyard. Holy Trinity best fills the idea of a 
small space attached to a building—a church—and having the com- 
monly called “yard,” a small enclosed place—in this case, at the 
side of Holy Trinity Church, right “under the humble walls” of that 
church. No other Catholic churchyard in 1793, could have been 
“gnder the walls” of any church but Holy Trinity. St. Joseph’s 
had ceased to be a place of interment; St. Mary’s was, and yet is, 
a large graveyard, back of the church, for nearly three hundred and 
fifty feet. Is is not a “little churchyard,” and interments cannot 
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be said, even in imagination of poetry, to have been “under the 
walls” of the church, as big in 1793 as to-day, save by about twenty 
feet. 

While, of course, there was no real Evangeline or Gabriel in 
Philadelphia, and no real burial anywhere, the sole discussion is con- 
fined to the churchyard Longfellow saw, in 1824, and in 1847, had in 
mind as the burial place of the two. No place so well fills the possi- 
bilities, even the probability, as Holy Trinity’s “little churchyard,” 
at Sixth and Spruce. 

How Longfellow came to write Evangeline has been narrated ; 
how Lowell thought the “tradition” a fit one for a story, but that 
Longfellow desired he be allowed to use it for a poem. 

In “The Neutral French or the Exiles of Nova Scotia,” by Mrs. 
Williams, issued in 1841, will be found the same story, but with 
New York as the scene of action. That doubtless was the source of 


suggestion to Longfellow. 





The past is ours but we treat it shamefully. We neglect it, we 
let its sacred memory be enveloped in a growth of rank weeds that hide 
or efface its noble records, we permit its deeds to be misrepresented, its 
honor to be stained, its glory to be tarnished ; and scarcely, if at all in 
feeble accents do we enter protests.—Brother Azarius. 


“The biographer is not called upon to paint a panorama, but one 
little garden patch, upon which his eyes continually dwell. . . . He 
it is who furnishes the historian, the essayist, the novelist, with ma- 
terials for their work. Memoirs are the great store-houses out of 
which more laborious writers draw inexhaustible supplies.”—Agnes 


Repplier. 


“John Gilmary Shea has said that for the finest historical sketches 
of early Catholic civilization in the United States we are indebted to 
Protestant writers. Dr. Shea’s own researches redeeming us from al- 
most absolute sterility in this field—Catholic Universe 1883. 

And the ResrarcHes can declare that it has been non-Catholics 
mostly who have .preserved whatever material exists relating to our 
early Catholic history. 
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REPORT OF THE SITUATION AND CONDITION OF 
THE DIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA, GIVEN BY 
THE REV. PETER R. KENRICK, VICAR-GENERAL 
OF THE SAME DIOCESE, FROM ROME, NOVEM- 


BER 21, 1838. 





Diocese of Philadelphia, in the U. 8S. A. 

The Diocese of Philadelphia comprises the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and half of the State of New Jersey, and contains 
more than 50,000 English square miles. It is not easy to give the 
number of Catholics with precision, but they are estimated at about 
120,000 souls. 

Rev. Father Egan was consecrated First Bishop of Philadelphia 
in 1810. After his death, Rev. Father Conwell succeeded him, and 
in 1830 Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, brother of the writer of this 
report, Bishop of Arath, was given him as Coadjutor Bishop, whilst 
he was at the same time empowered with the administration of the 
Diocese. 

There are in all seventy churches in the Diocese of Philadelphia, 
of which forty were built during the last eight years.Among them 
are many which may indeed be fittingly styled large and beautiful 
churches. In Philadelphia, the Episcopal residence, there are five 
churches of which two have just recently been built; a sixth one has 
just been torn down, in place of which they are’now actively engaged 
in erecting another. The congregation of Holy Trinity Church is 
almost exclusively German, and is provided for by a priest of the 
same nationality, namely, by Rev. Father Gassmann, who was ordained 
to the priesthood a year ago by Bishop Kenrick. The Church of 
St. John, to which the dwelling of the Rt. Rev. Kenrick is annexed, 
has just recently been erected. But, unfortunately, a debt of more 
than 30,000 Spanish piasters (a 2 fl. 6 kr. C. M.) weighs upon it, 
the interest of which must be covered with the income of the church. 
But as this income is the only resource of Bishop Kenrick, it is 
thereby so diminished, that scarcely enough remains for his support; 
a condition to which, however, for the general good, he gladly and 
willingly submits. 

There are also at Philadelphia, two Orphan Asylums; the one, 
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called St. John’s, with sixty orphan boys; the other, St. Joseph’s, 
with an equal number of girls. A third was built recently at Pitts- 
burg, which, however, up to this, could only receive twelve orphan 
children. 

The number of churches has been increasing yearly, but because 
of a want of money, we were frequently obliged to cease operations 
on the building, or to contract a considerable debt. Nearly all the 
churches need vestments, and sacred vessels. 

There is a very large number of German Catholics in the Diocese 
of Philadelphia. The great majoirity are born of German parentage 
in America; but there are also very many who have emigrated into 
the United States direct from Europe. Besides those who reside 
at Philadelphia, there is quite a number also at Pittsburg, where two 
German priests have been stationed; on this account there are also 
many in Reading, Conewago, and Loretto, where worthy Count 
Gallitzin exercised his holy office. Furthermore, there are many in 
Ebensburg, Haycock, Harmons Bottom and, in fact, almost every- 
where in Pennsylvania. Very frequently the entire congregation 
consists of Germans, but they are also not unfrequently mixed with 
English-speaking parishioners. The Bishop used all possible efforts 
in order to satisfy the spiritual wants of the Germans. There are 
at present in the Diocese nine or ten German priests, three or four 
Jesuits being reckoned in the number. Priests who came from Ger- 
many with the necessary recommendations, received appointments. 
Besides these the Bishop had four candidates in his seminary, who 
aspired to the holy priesthood, and two of these aspirants have just 
received ordination. 

When Bishop Kenrick came to Philadelphia, there was a great 
deficiency in the number of priests. In order to rectify this evil, 
he determined to build a seminary. But as the necessary money 
was lacking in order to attain so great an end in the promotion of 
the cause of religion, he saw himself forced by circumstances to 
utilize the generous support received six years previously from the 
Leopoldinen Fund at Vienna, whch he used exclusively for the foun- 
dation and furthering of the seminary. Although the seminary 
had up to this only brought forth little fruit, nevertheless, that little 
was very good fruit. Up to the present time, fifteen priests who have 
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gone forth from the same, have labored unceasingly to build up the 
Vineyard of the Lord, and twelve or thirteen still remain in the 
seminary, where they are preparing themselves for the priesthood. 
Before the erection of the seminary, when the same was still in 
project, Mr. Kenrick found himself forced to receive the students 
into his own dwelling. Several months ago a building was pur- 
chased, and was arranged according to the plan previously laid out. 
The purchase cost over 20,000 Spanish dollars. The capacity of 
the same admits of about fifty persons. The seminary is acknowl- 
edged by the Government of Pennsylvania, and has the privilege to 
receive books from foreign countries without paying duty on them. 
Since the income of the Diocese is not of a nature to diminish the 
debt on the purchased property, and since the financial circumstances 
of the Bishop do not cover all this debt, he is forced to turn to the 
present existing societies in Europe for the promotion of the cause 
of Catholic Christendom. Encouraged, however, by the magnani- 
mous support of the Leopoldinen Fund, he requested them anew to 
assist him in such distressing circumstances, with their charitable 
donations. 

Since the undersigned, by the appointment of his Bishop, ven- 
tures to express such a petition, he is at the same time requested to 
express his sincerest thanks toward the Leopoldinen Fund, in the 
name of the Bishop, for the assistance hitherto given, and since the 
society has only proposed such an object that would impart the Faith, 
which alone brings salvation to those who are not yet in possession of 
the same, so no higher assurance of thanks could be attributed to 
them than this, namely—that it is the Bishop’s only endeavor to 
offer his life, and all his strength to the attainment of this object. 

Rome, November 22, 1838. 

Peter R. KENRICK, 
Vicar General of the Diocese of Phila. 
? eR 
This report, says Father Gassman, of Holy Trinity, was ordained 
“a year ago.” It was on March 1ith, 1838, Father Gassman was 
ordained, by Bishop Kenrick, at St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. 
At Holy Trinity, he baptized for the first time on September 30th, 
1838. His first marriage record is on September 23rd 1838, and his 
last on October 28th, 1838. 
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AN ACT OF MARYLAND TO SUSPEND A PART OF 
“THE ACT TO PREVENT THE GROWTH OF POP- 
ERY,” SO AS TO ALLOW A PRIEST TO EXERCISE 
HIS FUNCTIONS IN A PRIVATE FAMILY. 


At a Sessions of Assembly, begun and held at the Tuwn and Port 
of Annapolis, March the 26th, and ended April the 15th, in the sixth 
year of the reign of our most Gracious Sovereign, Lady Queen Anne, 
of England, etc., Annog. Domini, 1707, were Enacted these Laws 
following: 

An ACT for Suspending (during the Queen’s Pleasure) the 
Prosecution of the Priests of the Romish Communion, incurring the 
penalties of the Act to prevent the Growth of Popery in this Province, 
by exercising their Function in a private Family of the Roman Com- 
munion, but in no other case whatsoever. 

Whereas, at a Sessions of Assembly, begun and held at the Town 
and Port of Annapolis, the Fifth Day of September, in the Third 
Year of Her Majesty’s Reign, and in the year of our Lord God, 
1704, an Act past, entitled, An Act to prevent the Growth of Popery: 
And that afterwards, viz.: at a Sessions of Assembly, begun and 
held at the Town and Port aforesaid, the fifth Day of December, 
1704, upon due Consideration of the said Law, the Consequences 
thereof, as also what the real Intent of the same was, by His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of this Province, Her Majesty’s Honorable 
Council and the Delegates and Representatives of the People in As- 
sembly, one other Alct past, entitled, An Act for Suspending the 
Prosecution of any. Priests of the Communion of the Church of 
Rome, incurring the penalties of the said former Act, by exercising 
his Function in a private Family of the Roman Communion, but 
in no other Case what soever, for Eighteen Months, or until Her 
Majesty’s Pleasure therein known. Which said last Act was further 
continued for Twelve Months, or Her Majesty’s Pleasure known, 
by an Act to that Purpose made at a Sessions of Assembly, held at 
the Town and Port of Annapolis, the Second Day of April, Anno 
Domini, 1706. And both the said former Acts being taken into Her 
Majesty’s Royal Consideration, out of Her Gracious Tenderness to 
all Her Subjects, behaving themselves peacefully and quietly under 
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Her Majesty’s Government, she has been Graciously pleaded by Her 
Order to His Excellency the Governor of this Province, bearing Date 
at the Council-Board at White-Hall the Third Day of January, 1705, 
to direct that a New Law or Clause of a Law should be Enacted 
in this Province whereby the said Act of Assembly, suspending the 
Execution of that Part of the said first mentioned Law for prevent- 
ing the Growth of Popery, viz.: as to the Prosecution of any Priests 
of the Communion of the Church of Rome, incurring the Penalties 
of the said Act, by exercising their Function in a private Family of 
the Roman Communion, but in no other Case whatsoever, may be 
continued, without any other Limitation of Time than until Her 
Majesty’s further Pleasure be declared and signified therein. In 
Obedience whereunto, 

Be it Enacted, by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the Advice and Consent of Her Majesty’s Governor, Council 
and Assembly of this Province, and the authority of the same, That 
not any Popish Bishop, Priest or Jesuit, shall by Virtue of the 
said Act of Assembly, to prevent the Growth of Popery within this 
Province, for or by Reason of the exercising his Function in a private 
Family of the Roman Communion, be Prosecuted or Indicted before 
any of Her Majesty’s Justices impowered to hold Plea thereof with- 
in this Province, for and until Her Majesty’s Royal Will and Pleas- 
ure shall be first signified thereof, any Law Statute or Usage to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. 

Provided always That this Act nor anything therein contained, 
shall be construed or taken in any wise to extend to the defeating, 
rescinding, abrogating or suspending the Force, Vigour of Effect 
of the aforesaid Act for Preventing the Growth of Popery, in 
any other Matter or Thing whatsoever, or for or during any longer 
Time than what is herein expressed and declared. 





Father Finnotti in his Bibliographia Catholica Americana says: 
“The Catholic literature in the United States previous to 1820, 
scanty as it may appear, must be allowed to have been in advance of the 
money-making, sickly, riding-on-both-sides-of-the-fence efforts of more 


recent date.” 
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A VERY SINGULAR FACT. 


A priest writes: 
My dear Mr. Griffin: 

The fact related to you on the evening of the Historical Meet- 
ing is simply this: that, the New England States, with an almost 
entire absence of parochial schools, have given to the Church more 
vocations to the priesthood than the States in which the parochial 
system, had been best established. This is to my mind a very singular 
fact. 

As a basis of comparison I would take the States of Rhode Island 
and New Jersey. I am a native of Rhode Island, and now an adopted 
priest in the Diocese, Trenton, N. J. The State of New Jersey 
has had for years a thoroughly organized parochial school system. 
Bishops Bailey, Corrigan and Wigger insisted on a school being 
established in every parish. There has been a college and seminary 
at Seton Hall for years. The Jesuits have had a classical college at 
Jersey City for many years. The Fathers of Mercy conducted a col- 
lege at Vineland, N. J., and also a seminary until within a few years 
ago. So you see New Jersey was very well equipped with Catholic 
educational institutions. Now then Rhode Island had no parochial 
school system until very recently. It has no Catholic college for 
boys. The Christian Brothers conducted a little academy for day 
scholars in Providence. This was the only Catholic school for boys 
in the State, and this is the only institution of its kind in the 
State to-day. Yet Rhode Island has. been compelled for the past 
ten or fifteen years to send at least two-thirds of the young men 
who had completed a classical course, and were prepared to enter 
the seminary, to other States. Or again, you may take the States 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York as a basis of comparison, 
and you will find the same state of affairs. In the Cathedral parish 
of Boston they have no parochial school, even at the present day. 
The Cathedral parish of Philadelphia has had one for years. I am 
willing to say, though I am not certain, that Boston has given more 
vocations to the church than Philadelphia. « The Diocese of Brook- 
lyn, Newark, the Archdiocese of New York, Albany, Syracuse, have 
men borrowed from New England to-day; and yet there was almost 
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an entire absence of parochial schools in New England until within 
a few years. Holy Cross College, in Worcester, Mass., and a Jesuit 
Day College in Boston, are the only classical schools in New England. 
I believe the Benedictines opened one in New Hampshire a few 
years ago. 

Who can controvert this? Is it one of those matters that “ought 
to be let alone,” when we fear to discuss the subject? 
If it be the fact, what is the reason for it? 


> 





“Let Truth and Falsehood grapple, who ever knew Truth put to 
the worse in a free and open encounter ?—Milton. 


“The labors of the servants of God ought always to be precious in 
the eyes of His people, and for that reason the very fragments of their 
services are not to be lost but to be gathered up for edification.”— 


William Penn. 


“What is not as strictly accurate as the knowledge of the time 
time permits, is surely not history, however clear, readable and attrac- 
tive it may be.—[Prof. Edw. Channing, Hanover College, Mag. His. 
Il Feb., 1885, p. 187.] 


“Although America has an array of Catholic heroes, Catholics as 
a rule, and even educated Catholics, know very little about them.”— 
—[Dr. L. F. Flick, in “A Catholic Reference Library,’ Records Am. 
C. His. Soc. 111, p. 73.] 


“Tt has sometimes occurred to me that there are persons who, 
wishing to read newspapers, without being at the expense of paying for 
them, make free with those which are sent to others.”—George Wash- 
ington to Mathew Carey, March 15th, 1735. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ABOUT EARLY 
GERMAN PRIESTS. 


Rev. Bruno Doerfler, O. S. B., late of St. John’s Abbey, College- 

ville, Minn., now of Winnipeg, Manitoba, writes Tur ResearcHEs: 

From the April number (1904), of your valuable ResearcueEs, 

I see that you are anxious to find documents concerning the old Ger- 

man missionaries in the United States. I found biographical sketches 

of a number of them in the Katholische Volkszeitung of Baltimore, 
of 1868, and 1869. Here is a list of them: 

Rev. John Nicholas Mertz, 1764-1844, published September 
19, 26; October 3 and October 10, 1868. 

Rev. John Raffemmer, 1785-1861, published March 27, 1869. 

Rev. Jakob (James) Pellentz, S. J., published May 8, 1869. 
(This sketch also gives information about many other old priests.) 

Rev. Peter Helbron, 1315, published May 15 and June 5, 1869. 

Rev. Jakobus (James) Frombach 8S. J., 1800, published May 
22, 1869. 

It seems that all, or nearly all, of these sketches were written by 
a Jesuit Father for the Kath Volkszeitung, as most of them are 
signed “A. M. D. G.” 

The same paper, July 31, 1869, has a sketch of the early history 
of Catholicity in the Diocese of Pittsburg, which has data about some 
of the old German priests. 

November 13th, 1869, the same paper, referring to an article 
appearing in it several weeks previously, on the early history of 
Catholicity in Detroit, gives some interesting data concerning the 
early life of Bishop Rese, and concerning his sad mental condition 
during the last years of his life (i.e., in the early part of the sixties), 
as related by a nephew of the Bishop to the correspondent of the 


paper. 


EARLY GERMAN PRIESTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From the introduction to a Biography of Rev.John Nicholas Mertz, 
in Kath Volkszeitung, of Baltimore, September 19, 1869.) 
[Condensed and translated by Rev. Bruno Doerfler, 0. S. B., now of 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. | 


In a report which Rt. Rev. Dr. Carroll sent to the Propaganda, 
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at Rome, even before he became Bishop, he estimated the total num- 
ber of Catholics at 25,000 souls—16,000 in Maryland, 7,000 in Penn- 
sylvania and 2,000 in New York and the other States. Among the 
small band of priests, which seems to have never exceeded the num- 
ber, twenty-five, there were already at that time several Germans, 
viz.: Rev. Pellentz, Franbach, Graessel and probably also 
Vanhuftel and Elling, who belonged to the Society of Jesus, which 
had been secularized,.and who lived in Maryland in a religious 
union with several English ex-Jesuits. Pellentz was Vicar General 
of Baltimore, and the amiable Graessel, the youngest of them all, 
was chosen by Bishop Carrol! as his coadjutor, but died before his 
confirmation by Rome. Besides the already enumerated excellent 
German priests, several German Capuchins seem to have been in the 
United States about the same time. In a letter of 1788, Dr. Car- 
roll speaks of such, without, however, naming their number, names 
and sphere of activity. Later we find a German priest, named 
Brauers (2) mentioned from whoni the church property near 
Youngstown, in western Pennsylvania is derived. (The property 
here mentioned is undoubtedly that upon which St. Vincent’s Abbey, 
Beatty P. O., Pa., now stands.—Doerfler.) Into this property 
another German priest, Franz From, tried to crowd himself against 
the will of Bishop Carroll. About the same time a similar difficulty 
was caused in Baltimore by Caesarius Reuter, who, without permis- 
sion of the Bishop, took possession of the German church, and 
caused a schism of the congregation, until finally, by a decision of the 
courts, the church was restored to the Bishop and the legitimately 
appointed pastor, Rev. Brosius. About this time, Rev. Demetrius 
Gallitzin (by birth a Russian prince, but by education entirely Ger- 
man, who jealously labored for the German Catholics) had come to 
America. In 1799 he founded the colony Loretto, in the Alleghenies, 
in Western Pennsylvania. No much later, at least during the life- 
time of Bishop Carroll, we finally find three others, in every respect 
excellent German priests, mentioned, namely, Rev. P. Kohlmann, L. 
de Barth, and J. N. Mertz. The first-named belonged to the Society 
of Jesus, which had been restored in the United States since 1805, 
and labored with much success in New York. He was very active 
and robust, and showed profound learning in a work written against 
the Unitarians, which, in Dr. Brownson’s estimation, is even yet the 
best that has ever been written on this subject. Rev. Ludwig (Louis) 
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de Barth, was in 1817, Vicar General and Administrator of Philadel- 
phia, and was in the same year proposed as Bishop of Philadelphia 
by Archbishop Marechal, of Baltimore, and Bishop Cheverus, of Bos- 
ton, whereupon he publicly declared that he would not accept the 
dignity if he was not forced to do so. Later we find him engaged 
in Baltimore, and named as Theologian to the first three Provincial 
Councils. (A. M. D. G.) 





(1) Here might have been mentioned Rev. Peter Hellborn, who 
came to Westmoreland County, Pa., about 1799, and labored with 
great zeal in Western Pennsylvania until 1815, and who also came 
to Western New York, e. g., Buffalo. We have been informed that 
his name was not Hellborn, but Helbron. He was in 1787 at Gosh- 
enhoppen, Berks County, Pa. From 1791 to August, 1799, he was at 
the German Trinity Church, in Philadelphia. Preceding him, in 
1790, another Helbron was at this church, viz.: Rev. John Charles 
Helbron, who signed himself “primus Curator ad SSman Trini- 
tatem,” in Philadelphia. He (Rev. J. C. Helbron), started on a trip 
to Spain, November 13, 1791, to collect for the Trinity Church. His 
successor, Rev. P. Helbron, seems to have labored undisturbed in 
Philadelphia till 1797. But in 1796 another German priest, John 
Nepomucene Goetz, had come to Philadelphia, who, together with 
Rev. William Elling (who came to Philadelphia in 1797), and the 
trustees of the church, caused such a great disturbance that Bishop 
Carroll, of Baltimore, had to publish a special pastoral letter against 
it. Goetz was finally obliged to leave. Helbron left Philadelphia 
and went West in 1799. Elling remained till 1806. 

(N. B.—The foot-notes unless otherwise stated, are found in 
the original published article in the Volkszeitung.—Doertier. ) 

(2) Dr. Heinrich Hahn says, in his Geschichte der Katholischen 
Missionen, that Father Brauer was a Dutch Franciscan, who came 
to Westmoreland Co., Pa., in 1790 after having been missionary in 
the West Indies before. His exact name was “Theodore Brouwers.” 


Corrections by Editor THe RrsearcHes—Father Peter Hel- 
bron’s last record at Holy Trinity Church is on November 6, 1796, 
not “to August, 1799.” He was ousted by the Trustees and Father 
Goetz installed as pastor, November 16th, 1796. 

Father Elling remained until his death in April, 1811. though 
his last record is a baptism, February 23, 1806. 
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EARLY ST. PATRICK’S DAYS. 





The annexed notes, relating to St. Patrick’s Day, in the eight- 
eenth century, may be added to THe Researcues’ record of early 
celebration or mention of the day to be found in Tur ResEaRcHES 
for 1890, page 187; 1893, pages 46, 143; 1894, pages 68-9. 

ST. PATRICK’s DAY, 1775. 

John Andrews, of Boston, in writing to William Barrell, a mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, March 18, 1775, said: 

“Your favor of the 27th ultimo by Mr. Philips was handed me 
yesterday, and being St. Patrick’s Day, I could not see Captain 
Hamilton till this day, who told me that he did not acquaint Mr. 
Griffin, that he should have to draw on his father soon, as he is so 
unhappy as not to have a father, and further made many excuses, 
that cash was searce, &C.” [Mass. His. Soc. Pro., 1864-5, p. 399. ] 

It was about a note “for money lost at play” by Mr. Griffin. 

But why could not Mr. Andrews see Mr. Philips, because it was 
St. Patrick’s Day? Who was that Griffin who gambled in Boston? 





On St. Patrick’s Day, 1781, the first Legislative Assembly of 
Florida met. Governor Patrick Tonyn, the British Commander, ac- 
ceded to the “cry for a provincial legislature to remedy local in- 
conveniences,” and issued the call for a General Assembly of an 
Upper House, composed of crown officers, and a Lower House elected 
by the free holders. 

In 1784, Florida was ceded to Spain by England, having held 
it from 1763. Spain ceded to the United States by treaty, February 
22, 1819, ratified by the United States, February 22, 1821, and 
delivered July 10, 1821. It was not until 1823 that “St. Augustine 
witnessed, for the second time, the assembly of a legislative body,” 
the second session of the Territorial Council being held that year. 
[Dewhurst’s History St. Augustine, p. 126, 144.] 



















On July 2d, 1776, The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin, the Con- 
tinental Congress passed the resolution declaring the colonies indepen- 
dent. 

On March 25th, 1783, The Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, Luzerne, the French Ambassador, announced the 
Treaty of Peace between the United States, France and England. 
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THE FIRST AMERICANIST. 


Much has been said about “Americanism” in the Church in this 
country. Though I have read much on the subject, I haven’t been 
able yet to clearly make out what “Americanism” was condemned 
by Leo XIII. As best I could make out, it was not as extreme as 
the views of Bishop Carroll, the first of our Bishops. 

He wrote prior to March 27, 1786, to Rev. Joseph Berrington, 
at Oscott, near Birmingham, England, a letter, expressing ideas 
which led Father Berrington, the author of “State and Behavior of 
Catholics,” to draft a scheme of Reformation which, in view of 
your promotion [to Vicar Apostolic], I have attributed to you. The 
general sentiments you expressed in the letter I had from you very 
fully justified that representation of your ideas.” 

He advised Father Carroll, if “chosen to the Mitre,” to accept 
none but ordinary powers, “and you will not be disposed to surrender 
those powers which the essential nature of the Christian establish- 
ment confers upon you. With these powers you will form a National 
Church, and every modification of rites and discipline will be effected 
without obstacles, at least those obstacles which the Court of Rome 
ever has and ever will throw in the way of a church mission consti- 
tuted as is that of the English Catholics. 

“Certainly, were I cireumstanced as you in America seem to be, 
i would shut my eyes on the fourteen last centuries and only con- 
sider what was prerogative in the apostolic ages and the year imr 
mediately succeeding them. All that is essential then existed, the 
rest is abuse. 

“T flatter myself in the warm wishes you express of having the 
Public Service in the language of the people. That is a part of 
discipline which any national church, I conceive, may modify, if it 
will.” [Baltimore Archives. | 

With these “ideas” perhaps our first Bishop was the first “Ameri- 
canist,” and not Father Hecker. 





“Tt affords me pleasure to renew for THE RESEARCHES, in its 
vastly imiproved and more comprehensive form. Hope you will meet 
with the support in your laudable work that you so well deserve.” 
[P. T. Barry, Chicago. ] 








THE APOSTATE LORD BALTIMORE AND ACTS OF 
HOSTILITY AGAINST THE CATHOLICS OF MARY- 
LAND. 


On February 20th, 1714-15, Charles Calvert, third Lord Bal- 
timore, died, aged 35. His son, Benedict Leonard, “having for some 
years expressed to several his inclination to become a member of 
the Church of England,” finally “publicly renounced the Romish 
errors and communicated in the Church of England.” He had mar- 
ried, in 1698, the daughter of the Earl of Lichfield. They had four 
sons and two daughters. The Earl sent them to “Popish Seminaries 
abroad.” 

Charles, Lord Baltimore, had allowed Benedict Leonard, £450 
per annum, but on his change of faith, withdrew this. 

Benedict sent for his children, and placed them at Protestant 
schools in London. 

The proprietary rights of his father had been taken from him 
because he was a Roman Catholic. The son, Benedict, doubtless 
expected to regain them by his change of religion, but he died April 
5th, 1715, or less than a month after his father. Benedict’s son, 
Charles, then sixteen years old, became the fourth proprietary and 
fifth Lord Baltimore. His guardian was Francis, Lord Guilford, 
who, at once petitioned for a restoration of the government of Mary- 
land. This was granted “to give encouragement to the educating 
of the numerous issue of so noble a famly in the Protestant re- 
ligion.” 

Lord Guilford was a man of Jacobite bearings, and was arrested 
for complicity in the Atterbury plot. 

He retired to Paris, joined the Roman Catholic Church, in 1728, 
and died in 1734. 


Captain John Hart was re-appointed Governor of Maryland, 
May 20th, 1715, as representative of Lord Charles Baltimore, the 
son of the apostate. Under his administration many oppressive laws 
against Catholics were passed and enforced. On October 10th, 1716, 
Lord Baltimore and his guardian Lord Guilford, wrote the Mary- 
land Assembly, which met May 29th, 1717: “Your Lord proprietary 
is not, as has been maliciously suggested by some, a Papist in mas- 
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querade, but a true Protestant of the Church of England, in which 
faith he is resolved to live and die.” 

On June 7th, 1717, the Assembly, in an address to the King, ex- 
pressed its thanks that Lord Baltimore is “a Protestant and that in 
his recent actions he has removed the grounds and motives of jeal- 
ousies, and made room for the truly charitable and Christian spirit 
of the Church of England, to show how indulgent she is to the pro- 
fessors of the Romish religion, although the same time she knows 
them to be her irreconcilable enemies.” 

The Assembly, having levied a tax on the importation of Irish 
servants,Lord Baltimore vetoed it, because it did not allow Irish 
Protestants to come in free. 


The Act was amended so as to impose no restriction on the im- 


migration of Protestants. The duty was lowered and the proceeds 
given to the schools. 





The Classis of Amsterdam of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
November 13th, 1687, wrote Rev. Henry Selyns at New York: “We 
rejoice that Rev. Dellius has resolved to be a light-bearer both in 
doctrine and life, to the church at New Albany, in warning his church 
against the Papacy and its abominations.—[ccles. Rec., N. Y., 11, 
947.] At this time a Catholic, Thomas Dongan, was Governor of New 
York. He was succeeded by Sir Edmund Andross, 22d April, 1688. 

When Minister Selyns wife died the Classis wrote him, Nov. 13th, 
1687: “May God give again unto your bosom a good and God-fearing 
wife in place of her who was deceased, one with whom you may live 
in peace, love, edification and mutual satisfaction.—[Jbid, 948. | 

On October 10th, 1688, Selyns replied: “I am grateful for the 
sympathy and for the undeserved good wishes that my domestic loss 
may be repaired. May the Lord be praised forever! For his own 
Name’s sake he has recompensed me tenfold; for he has given me a 
wife not only well endowed with worldly goods but one still more en- 
dowed with all spjritual graces.”—[Jbid, 957. ] 

She was the widow of Cornelius Steenwyck (p. 960) 
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ERRORS. 


“lo correct errors of fact before they become inveterate by 


repetition.” —JEFFERSON. 


THE RESEARCHES must correct its own errors. On page 86, of 
January number, it is stated that Bishop Horstmann, when rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, gave $5,000 to Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Maryland, as a purse for the education of priests for poor 
missions in the South and West. 

That’s an error. The statement was made by Catholie papers 
in 1883 and then “made note of.” 

Count one against THE ResEARCHES. 


Montgomery, Steuben, DeKalb, are named as Catholhcs who 
fought for American liberty in the Revolutionary days, with an 
ardor and fidelity displayed by the native born.” 

They were not Catholics. 


ENOUGH TO DRIVE GRIFFIN TO DRINK. 

The Irish American of January 7th, 1905, speaks of “the non- 
sense being printed in a number of Catholic papers,” that “the first 
sermon preached in the Irish language in the United States was on 
March 17th, 1881, when Rev. Hugh Mageveny preached the panegyric 
of St. Patrick, in St. Patrick’s Church, Baltimore.” 

The Irish American continues: 

“This is the sort of Catholic ‘history’ swallowed by the average 
editor of the present generation that would drive our old and good 
friend, that able historian, Martin I. J. Griffin, of Philadelphia, to 
drink, were he not so valiant and steadfast a total abstainer. Long 
before even the parents of Canon McGee, of Belfast, were born, not 
to speak of himself, we had sermons here, strong and eloquent ones, 
in Gaelic, from priests who spoke the old tongue of the Gael well 
and fluently. It was often heard in this city in old St. Peter’s, in 
Barclay Street, and in old St. Patrick’s, in Mulberry Street, in the 
first years of the last century. Tradition tells how the famous Au- 
gustinian missionary, Father Philip Larissy, in the early twenties, 
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used to thunder in Gaelic to the Catholics of Boston—much to the 
dismay of the gentle Bishop, afterwards Cardinal, Cheverus. He was 
no less vigorous to the Catholic Irish colony in Brooklyn, to whom 
he was the first regular visitor and to the scattered congregations in 
the country sections of New York and New Jersey. The great 
Bishop England was a Gaelic scholar. 

To pass to a later generation, in 1865, the late Father Michael 
Meehan, the heroic pastor of Carigaholt, County Clare, Ireland, who 
was in this city on a mission to save his people from some of the 
shameful effects of felonious landlordism preached in Gaelic in the 
Transfiguration Church Mott Street, to a congregation that filled 
that spacious edifice.” 

As Father Larissy became a Philadelphia priest and is buried at 
St Augustine’s, sermons in Irish were most likely delivered there. 
Rev. John Twomey, I believe, also preached in Irish in Philadelphia. 


OLD ST. MARY’S. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

In your sketch of Father McDermott in relating the historical 
import of St. Mary’s Church, you state that “in the beginning St. 
Mary’s served the purpose of an auxiliary or Mission to St. Joseph’s 
That is an error. St. Mary’s was the church of Philadelphia after 
its erection in 1763—the parish church. There was celebrated the 
High Mass on Sunday. There took place all the important religious 
functions. At St. Joseph’s was the pastoral residence. The little 
chapel was simply used for the daily Mass of the priests. There 
was no St. Joseph’s congregation or “church” from 1763 until 1821, 
when Bishop Conwell made it the centre for assembling those who 
adhered to him in the unfortunate controversy with Father Hogan. 

The Mass of thanksgiving for the victory at Yorktown was 
celebrated in St. Mary’s, as you state, but the sermon was by the 
Abbe Bandol, the chaplain of Luzerne, the French Minister, and not 
by the chaplain of Lafayette. He had no chaplain. 

The “interesting anecdote” about Washington and Lafayette 
meeting in St. Mary’s and crossing swords and making “mutual 
oath” that they “would fight together,” is, as you say, the “least 
credible” of Revolutionary anecdotes. It has no foundation what- 
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ever in any fact that ever occurred in connection with either St. 
Mary’s or the little chapel of St. Joseph. Washington and Lafayette 
never were at St. Mary’s together. Washington attended Vespers 
there twice. Once with John Adams. The other with Thomas Fitz- 
Simons, it is believed. Lafayette is not known by any record to 
ever have been in St. Mary’s. 

Commodore Barry’s name was John, not “Jack.” He never was 
called “Jack” during life. He is tol heroic a character to be nick- 
named. 

Martin I. J. Grrrrin. 

Philadelphia, February 22, 1905. 


THE SWORD OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 

The President urged Congrees to appropriate $30,000 to seek 
the body of John Paul Jones, at Paris, and, if found, to bring the 
remains to this country. He recommends the erection of monuments 
to this hero of the Revolution, and also te Conymodore John Barry. 

Mr. Richard Dale, of 1215 Spruce Street, is reported by the 
Evening Bulletin, to possess the sword which Louis XVI. presented 
to Jones, and which Mr. Dale says Jones gave to his grandfather, 
Captain Richard Dale. 

Is the sword more precious or historical if given by Jones to 
Dale? Is it possible Mr. Dale does not know that this sword was 
bequeathed to Captain Dale, by Commodore John Barry, to whom 
it had been presented by Jones. 

Barry’s will reads: “I give to my good friend Captain Richard 
Dale my gold-hilted sword, as a token of my esteem for him.” 

It is somewhat of a strange recital to tell that Captain Barry 
had this esteem “for one whom he had first met as his prisoner on 
the first vessel he captured.” 

On April 7th, 1776, Barry captured the Edward, off the capes of 
Virginia. One of his prisoners was Richard Dale. He had been 
Lieutenant on board of a light cruiser commissioned by Virginia. It 
was captured by the Edward. Dale “was induced to adopt the royal 
cause,” and so served on the Edward until Barry took it as a prize 
to Philadelphia. Dale was then induced to return to the service 
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of the American cause, and was by Barry appointed Midshipman on 
the Lexington. 

But for Barry’s taking him prisoner he might have continued in 
the British service, have never become distinguished for service to 
America, nor now be honored as one of the heroes of the Revolution, 
nor would Jones’ sword, received by Barry, be now credited as a direct 
gift from Jones. 

His grandson ought to give honor to whom honer is due. Barry 
induced Dale to serve America, and so made his descendants eligible 
to the Sons of the American Revolution instead of pensioners on 
British government. 


NOT AT MASS. 

There is a tradition that when Washington was in Philadelphia, 
after the Revolutionary War he attended Mass with Patrick Moylan, 
a prominent member of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. The 
story, however, is entirely uncorroborated, except for a statement in 
an address appended to a eulogy of Washington at the time of his 
death. The best historians do not vouch for it as authentic. [The 
Republic, Boston, February 18, 1905. | 

No Patrick Moylan, a member of the Sons. 

No such statement appended to any eulogium. 

Washington was twice at Vespers at St. Mary’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. No evidence that he was ever at Mass anywhere. Most 
likely he was at the Requiem for Don Juan de Miralles, at Morris- 
town, April 28th, 1780. 


The Catholic Almanac of 1842 says that Father Hurley, of St. 
Auguséne’s, having been deputed by the Trustees of Holy Trinity 
Church, wrote to Mother Seton to send Sisters to take charge of 
the Orphan Asylum, and that on September 29th, 1814, three Sisters 
were sent. 

Dr. White’s “Life of Mother Seton,” page 334, states, “The 
Trustees of Trinity Church were the njanagers of the Asylum, and 
with a view to its better organization, they applied, in 1814, through 
Rev. Mr. Hurley, to procure the services of the Sisters of Charity. 
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They were sent on 20th of September, 1814, and arrived at the in- 
stitution on the 6th of October. 

The Trustees of Holy Trinity were not the managers. They 
did not depute Father Hurley to ask for the Sisters. No mention 
of the matters appear on the Minutes of the Board of Trustees. 

The Asylum, however, was next door to Holy Trinity Church, 
on Sixth Street. The walls of the present court houses are believed 
to be part of the Asylum building. 

The following is a copy of the original document, by which 
application for the Sisters was made. Mr. James Oellers, alone, was 
a Trustee of Holy Trinity. The document has been kindly supplied 
THE ReEsEARCHES by Sister M. Margaret, Superior of St. Joseph’s 
at Emmitsburg, Md. 

COPY OF THE ORIGINAL DOCUMENT. 

The undersigned managers of “the Roman Catholic Society of 
St. Joseph’s for educating and maintaining poor orphan children,” 
have unanimously agreed that the Rev. Mr. Hurley apply to the 
Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg for a Matron and two assistant 
Sisters of Charity to take charge of our Orphan House, and he is 
hereby requested to do so, and to offer them for maintaining said 
house, six hundred dollars per year. 

(Signed) Edward Carroll, V. P.; James Oellers, John Gart- 
land Felix McQuaid, Timothy Currin, Cornelius Tiers, Timothy 
Desmond, William O’Leary, Michael Magrath. 

August Ist 1814, Philadelphia. 

E. Labrousse, Sec’y. 


WASHINGTON’S TREATMENT BY NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 

Benziger’ Magazine, February, 1905, in relating about “Wash- 
ington’s First Official Birthday,” goes beyond that subject and tells 
how “the administration grew so at odds with Congress that the cele- 
bration of the birthday was abandoned. “This bad treatment of the 
Father of his Country happened in Philadelphia, whither the capital 
was removed in 1790. New York always accorded him the most 
distinguished honor. Philadelphia did not even provide him with a 
commodious dwelling place.” 

That isn’t honest history. Philadelphia, in contrast with New 
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York, was not responsible for the disagreement between Congress 
and the administration. Philadelphia—meaning its citizens—“always 
accorded him the most distinguished honor.” It gave him the use 
of the best house in the city—none more commodious. Then, Phila- 
delphia undertook to erect the President’s house on the site of the 
present postoffice. When it was ready, Washington City, had been 
made the Capital, and the building became the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Nor is it true that New York, in April, 1789, offered 
Washington an address of loyalty and welcome, on his inauguration, 
hailing him for the first time as “Father of Our Country.” 

It may have been the first time New York did so, but it simply 
imitated the many who had often before April, 1789, in print and 
speech, called him “Father of the Country.” New York ought not 
to boast too mych of its doings. It was in possession of the British 
from August, 1776. 


A writer in the New York Times telling of an interview he had 
many years ago with Father Mut, O. S. F., one of the representatives 
of the great Franciscan missionaries in California states: 

“The. priest showed me an old record kept by Padre Gorgonio, 
dated San Juan Capistrano, May 7, 1778, in which were these words: 
‘We prayed fervently last evening for the success of the colonists 
under one George Washington, because we believe their cause is just 
and that the Great. Redeemer is on their side.’ ” 

Father Zepharina, O. F. M., of Santa Barbara Mission, was ap- 
plied to by Tur RESEARCHES, concerning the accifracy of this state- 
ment. He replied: 

“Your note reached me at Santa Inez Mission, where I wound up 
my just ten months search for historical material, as I had begun 
it there, except that I took in Mission Purisima, my last one, on the 
way home. In reply I have to say that there never was a Padre 
Gorgonio at Capistrano. I was there three weeks ago, and took note 
of everything, besides going through the records which begin with 
the founding on November 1, 1776. Father Gregorio Amurrio was 
there from November 1, 1776, to September, 1779. Had I had your 
letter at the time. I could have looked at the date in question 
in any one of the three books, extant—Marriages, Deaths, Baptisms ; 
but I do not believe there is such a remark in the books. It would 
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have had to be attached to an entry which is not likely. Yet it 
might have been found in another book, usually kept at the missions, 
the “Libro de Patentes.” Capistrano’s is lost, like those of most other 
missions. However, even Bancroft knows nothing of it. His man, 
Thomas Savage, would have seen it, as well as I, if it was found in 
a book at Rev. Mut’s time. It was just then Bancroft’s agents were 
on the search. The remark is not inherently improbable. “Great 
Redeemer” is not what a Father would have used. I am inclined to 
think the whole a story. They could have known little about Wash- 
ington in May, 1778, in California. 

Rev. Father Mut was no member of O. S. F. He was a secular 
priest, stationed at Capistrano, from August, 1766, to April, 1786. 
He died at Mission San Miguel, north of San Luis Obispo. I arrived 
here yesterday, and will now see in time how to comply with your 
former wishes. With best wishes for a blessed Christmas season, I 
am 

Respectfuliy, 
FatTHer ZEPHARINO, O. F. M. 
SHEA CORRECTED. 

In Shea’s History of the Church, Vol. IV., p. 650, it is related 
that Father Goifforn, returning from Pembina to St. Paul, Minn., 
was overtaken by a terrible snowstorm and lost his way. On the 
second day his horse died, and he sustained life by eating its raw 
flesh. He was at last reached by a party sent out for him. He was 
found delirous agd so badly frozen that it was necessary to amputate 
a leg and a foot. 

“When the poor sufferer was lying in the Bishop’s house, at 
St. Paul, a fire broke out which reduced the church and residence to 
ashes.” 

Rey. Bruno Doerfler, 0. S. B., of Winnipeg, Canada, writes THE 
ResearRcHEs: “It was not the Bishop’s house at St. Paul, but the 
Bishop’s house at St. Boniface, Manitoba. The accident to Father 
Goiffon happened as he had almpst arrived at his mission, at Pem- 
bina, at the international boundary, and he was taken to St. Boniface, 
seventy miles distant, for the operation. The mistake of Shea seems 
to have arisen from a careless translation of a letter in the “Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith,” whch appeared shortly afterwards.” 
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LINCOLN NOT A CATHOLIC. 


This item has appeared lately in most of our Catholic papers: 

“Despite the stormy weather, Lincoln’s birthday was fittingly 
celebrated by the pupils of the Immaculate Conception School, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. The program for the occasion was ably carried out. 

“Rev. John W. Moore, C. M., made the address of the day. He 
told the children what a great man Lincoln was; of the evils and mis- 
cries of slavery, and how Lincoln seemed providentially sent to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Union. Father Moore made mention of a 
fact not generally known, viz., that Lincoln was a Catholic, but owing 
no doubt to the scarcity of priests in Illinois, where Lincoln lived, 
and to his environments, he drifted away from the faith of his fathers. 
Father Moore stated that Father St. Cyr, an old pioneer priest of Ili- 
nois, and who afterwards died at the convent of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in Carondelet, St. Louis, Mo., told Father James McGill, 
C. M., of Germantown, and Thomas J. Smith, C. M., of Perryville, 
Mo., who paid Father St. Cyr a visit one day for the express purpose 
of finding out something about Linceln, that Lincoln was a Catholic. 

“Father St. Cyr said that he often celebrated mass in Abraham 
Lineoln’s father’s house, and that young Abraham Lincoln, who was 
a boy then of some 10 or 12 years of age, frequently served his mass.” 

That tale of Father Moore’s went the rounds years ago. There 
is no truth in it. Even if it were true, what credit is it to Lincoln or 
the Church to tattle it now? 

My! What “a great, man” Lincoln is to Catholics nowadays. 
Forty-odd years ago few Catholics condemned the “evils and miseries 
of slavery,” and any who did would have fared better to have aban- 
doned their faith. 

Few thought kindly of Lincoln or that he was a “providential’’ 
instrument to save the Union. That Lincoln was not a Catholic, and, 
indeed, from his surroundings could not have been, here is the very 
best possible authority, one who knows, perhaps, every hour of Lin- 
coln’s life, Miss Ida M. Tarbell, who writes: 

New York, March 8, 1905. 

My Dear Mr. Griffin:—I am afraid the claim made in the clip- 
ping which you send me—and which I am returning—that Mr. Lin- 
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coln was a Catholic, will scarcely bear investigation. Mr. Lincoln’s 
father, Thomas Lincoln, was a Baptist, according to the best authori- 
ties, and Lincoln attended the church of that denomination in his 
early years in Indiana. In Springfield he attended the Presbyterian 
church, although he was never a member of any religious denomina- 
tion. I believe that the fact that he attended the Presbyterian church 
in Springfield was due to Mrs. Lincoln’s being a member. 
Very sincerely yours, Ipa M. TARBELL. 





PAPIST GRANDEES FROM MARYLAND AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Jacob Leisler, writing from New York, 29th September, 1689, to 
the Assembly of Maryland, said: “It is three weeks agoe that I heard 
of some of your papist grandees to be at Philadelphia expecting them 
nearer these parts to confer with some of our papist and for some bad 
designe for which I made all the Inquisition imagenable with resolu- 
tion to receive them well if I had found them butt beleeve hearing the 
absence of Colon. Dongan he was at Rhoad Island; the Sd. Dongan is 
now in these parts again. He has ranged all the country and is mett 
daily by sevrall where it may be also they may come. [ shall omitt 
nothing if I heare of them to receive them.—[Doc. His., N. Y., 11, p. 
32.] 

Writing to the Assembly on 15th October, 1689: “I had intelli- 
gence of several persons meeting in papists house. When I thought 
some of your fugitives might have been mongst them, made me resolve 
to send 25 soulders who besett the house in the night but found none 
but the family and disarmed the man and brought him to me whom 
I released upon him paroll to harbor no Jesuit nor to entertaine bigger 
company than two in his house.—[Jbid, p. 36.] 

The “three grandees” may have been those named by Col. Coodee, 
of St. Mary’s county, in Maryland, on Nov. 26th, 1689, in writing 
to Leisler: “Three of (our Popish) Governors are fled. One Darnall, 
Josephs and Sewall, we have two onely in custody; one Pye and Hill, 
weh three priest they had a designe towards your parts in feare of dis- 
covery hath prevented, they have with them a small yacht and Brigan- 
tine, if they be not retaken, having sent after them, we desire you would 
be pleased to be as kind as your circumstances will permit. 
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Hon. A. M. Keiley. 
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HON. A. M. KEILEY. 

On January 30th, a telegram from Paris announced the death of 
Chief Justice Keiley in that city. Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, now a resident of Stuttgart, sent THE RESEARCHES 
Paris papers concerning the sad event. One read: 

“KILLED BY DELIVERY VAN. 

“A well-dressed man, appearing to be about sixty years of 
age, was knocked down by a delivery van on the Place de la Con- 
corde yesterday. He was taken to the Beaujon Hospital, where 
he died in the evening. In his pocketbook was found a card with 
the address, ‘Judge Keiley, 49 Dover street, Piccadilly, London,’ ” 

The funeral took place on February 4th at the Notre Dame, Paris. 

All are familiar with that episode in his life in which, when, by 
President Cleveland, he was appointed Minister to Italy and virtually 
rejected by that country because of a speech ‘he had made at his home, 
Richmond, Va., in 1870, against the spoliation of Rome by Victor 
Emmanuel. Then appointed to Austria-Hungary, he was again 2 
persona non grata to that country on the allegation that his wife was 
vo Jewess. 

Later, he was appointed Judge of the International Court of 
Cairo, Egypt, and after a few years advanced to the Supreme Tribunal 
at Alexandria, where he served with great credit to himself. On the 
death of his wife he resigned and went to live with a married daughter 
in London. 

For thirteen years he was President of the Irish Catholic Benevo- 
Jent Union of the United States, while I was its Secretary for twenty- 
one years. We were much attached to each other. He was the only 
man I ever felt I really loved with a deep affection. His death, the 
manner in which it occurred, has made me inexpressibly sad. I have 
grieved for him past the telling. 

I was honored with his confidence, respect and admiration. Be- 
yond all other satisfactions that have come to me, I was most happy 
in having won the good-will, confidence and affection of Judge Keiley. 
I am unable to adequately speak of him or to portray with becoming 
grace the character of one so dear to me, but I hope to gather in a 
Memoir the facts in the life of this distinguished American Catholic. 
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For his faith he suffered, and his own stood not by his side in the 
conflict which waged about him. But he had the good cheer and bless- 
ing of the Vicar of Christ to sustain him in the hour when irreligion 
raged fiercest. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
writing from Barcelona, declares Judge Keiley was “a handsome, 
ready, graceful man, who possessed a legal understanding enriched by 
study, and eloquent in expression. He was a good man, an able man, 
and deserved better than he received.” 

Writing on the last day of 1904 to his dear friend, Hon. John 
M. Higgins, of Richmond, Va., Judge Keiley said: 

“The vast majority of those who started life with us have already 
passed over the river, and their fate must soon be ours; nor has the 
prospect any terrors for me now. It is, I think, one of the great 
compensations of age that it enables us to look upon the common fate 
with none, or little of that shrinking with which it inspires the young. 
It was that idea which filled the mind of our great Commander when 
he said of the gallant Pelham, “How glorious to see such courage in 
one so young.” 

The Ave Maria said of him: : 

“It is a singular fact that one who suffered so much injustice at 
the hands of others was never known to he guilty of an act of injus- 
tice himself. Mr. Keiley has left many friends who admired his ster- 
ling character and kindly disposition. R. I. P.” 

Judge Keiley, in 1871, was elected mayor of Richmond, Va. At 
the expiration of his term he was chosen City Attorney; then a mem- 
ber of the Virginia House of Delegates, and for many years was Chair- 
man of the Democratic party of the State. 

Concerning my Life of Commodore Barry, Judge Keiley wrote 
me : 

“Lovers of American history and citizens jealous of the fame of 
our country owe you a debt of gratitude for the intelligent fidelity 
with which you have discharged the interesting and useful task to 
which you addressed yoursell—above all, for the painstaking conscien- 
tiousness with which you searched every available source of trust- 
worthy information. Your disclaimer of any effort at literary display 
was needless. Style is the setting. Facts are the jewel of biography 
and history. A more ambitious pen may hereafter essay the same 
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work, but you have left nothing for the most ambitious to do but to 
relate your story.” 

He was a man of greatness of soul, goodness of heart and purity 
of purpose. His lofty nature and sublime character and attractive 
manner gave him a prominence that few possessed. His persuasive 
eloquence was uttered with such ease and grace that it fascinated 
every one who heard it. It came fresh and flowing from a warm heart 
which was captivating,” writes Patrick Hagan, Esq., Alamar, Va. 

On March 3d, Judge Keiley’s will was probated. at Richmond. 
His estate was valued at $173,000, which is bequeathed, mainly, to his 
three children, May he rest in peace. 

The City Council of Richmond, Va., adopted the annexed tribute 
to his memory. 

The tragic death in Paris of Anthony M. Keiley, one of Rich- 
mond’s most distinguished citizens, demands more than a mere per- 
functory declaration that Richmond is proud to claim: him as her son. 
It is to be feared that there is with us far too little of that civic pride 
so helpful to stimulate and develop lofty ideals essential to lead men 
to positions of eminence in science, politics or religion. 

Mr. Keiley served this city long and with distinguished ability, 
first as Mayor and afterwards City Attorney, in the discharge of the 
duties of which offices, at a critical and trying period in the history 
of the city, he displayed tact, learning, courage and disinterested 
patriotism of the most conspicuous order. 

To the heroic efforts then being made by every public-spirited 
citizen of the metropolis of this honorable Commonwealth, after the 
close of the Civil War, to recover the prestige and power of, his city 
and State, he was an enthusiastic leader. 

Of his distinguished career as Judge of an international court, 
representing this republic in a foreign land, we need not speak except 
to say that to the discharge of his duties there he devoted himself 
with the same degree of industry, integrity and learning which so 
distinguished him at home. 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the Council of the City of Richmond 
(the Board of Aldermen concurring) : 

That the foregoing tribute to the memory of Anthony M. Keiley 
be spread upon the records of the Council and that a copy be furnished 
the family of the deceased and the press of this city for publication. 
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MORALITY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

You place the heading, “Defending the Public Schools,” over 
the letter of P. H. Decker, who plainly shows his incompetency to 
discuss the views of Evelena I. Fryer or any one else relative to the 
schools. One who at this time is not “prepared” to hear that the 
school system is not wholly perfect is not “prepared” to discuss its 
needs. If he would take the time to “prepare” himself with the 
knowledge he would soon learn that it is the “best educators,” the very 
upholders of the schools, who have shown forth their moral lacking. 

P. H. Decker should not rush to the defense of the schools when 
he is so “unprepared” as to speak of “the sound moral instruction” 
pupils receive in the public schools. 

That’s just the question. If “sound moral instruction” were 
given, the “imperfection” in the public school system would be re- 
moved; but such instruction is not given, and cannot be given, and 
where, in any manner, “the virtues of truthfulness, industry and 
steadiness” are inculcated, it is, as Mrs. Fryer says, “secondary,” and, 
consequently, imperfect, and imparted more by personal example than 
by specific instruction. 

The whole question is that there is no “moral instruction,” and 
under the law, there really cannot be. What business is it of a State 
to give “moral” instruction? None whatever. It is not founded as 
a moral instructor. Our American system of government did away 
with the old plan of union of Church and State, by which the State 
sought to do the “moral instructing” that belongs to the Church by 
making the Church simply a department of the State. 

The American plan is quite the reverse—and happily so—in 
theory. But in practice we have the rather strange fact that one 
sect—the agnostics or infidels—have the whole command of the school 
system, and any “moral instruction” given is simply along the lines 
of the theories or actions of that particular sect of believers. All 
others must have their children subject to the influences of that sect. 
So it has been for a generation or more, and now the best educators 
and moral leaders are seeing plainly the result of the system. 

Rev. Dr. Geer, vicar of the Episcopal Church of St. Paul, New 
York, only last week set forth the “result of our malpractices.” 
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“Why, we are bringing up all over the land a lusty set of young 
pagans, who, sooner or later, they or their children will make havoc 
of our institutions.” Let P. H. Decker read his letter and he will 
have taken a first lesson in “preparedness” to discuss a question he 
himself declared that by lack of knowledge of the discussion that has 
been going on for the last few years he was not “prepared” for. 

Yes, honor those who are instructors in “truthfulness, industry 
and patriotism,” but that our teachers are not and ‘cannot really be. 
Few can teach “virtues” they have not been taught. Training in 
teaching such or other “virtues” is as necessary as in teaching spell- 
ing or arithmetic. Our teachers have been trained in the latter, but 
not in the moral virtues. Hence they can impart only imperfectly or 
“secondarily” the “virtues” they were not trained to impart. 

As Mr. Decker declares “morality the mainspring of all civiliz- 
ing agencies,” he will find on becoming “prepared” by investigation 
that it is just moral teachings “our educational facilities” lack, and 
that it is the establishment of a plan of public education which is 
sought by our “best educators” by which morality may be implanted 
in the hearts of the children of our State. 

Washington, the best lover our country has had, in his Farewell 
Address to the People, told them morality could only be founded on 
religion. 

The “best educators” of our day declare the same. The difficulty 
is to get at a plan by which all religious denominations may be on an 
equal footing and give moral instruction according to their own be- 
liefs. In the beginning it was thought that the suppression or ex- 
clusion of religion would be the best method for conducting the 
schools. But the results have shown “our best educators” that 
though, in theory, we have no union of Church and State, we have in 
practice and results the union of infidelity and the State. Thus we 
have, as Dr. Geer shows, “the virtual enthronement of forces that dis- 
believe in God and Christ.” So there is a widespread dissatisfaction 
among our “best educators” and friends of a public school system how 
to remedy this great injustice to the Christian forces of our country. 
Surely, if this is a land of Christians they should, by a just plan, have 
control of the education of their children. 

Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 9, 1903. 
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RESTORED TO SPEECH THROUGH THE PRAYERS 
OF BISHOP KENRICK. 


Here is an extract from the Philadelphia correspondence of the 
Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, written by the Editor of THz Re- 
SEARCHES nearly forty-two years ago. I knew the widow of Mr. 
Dolan who was so miraculously restored to speech: 

PHILADELPHIA, July 14th, 1863. 

The announcement of the death of the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Kenrick has filled with sorrow the hearts of the Catholics of this city. 
It is a sorrow far more intense than that usually felt at the demise 
of a Catholic clergyman; for with the Catholics of this city the Most 
Rey. Archbishop was connected by the strongest ties of religion. 
Among us he labored upwards of twenty years, and the many churches 
which were erected, and the religious societies established during his 
residence here, fully attest his zeal in the cause of religion. While 
Bishop here he laid the corner-stone of the Cathedral of SS Peter 
and Paul, and his labors towards its completion have endeared him in 
a special manner to the Catholics of this city. For his eminent vir- 
tues he was respected and admired by those of other denominations, 
and beloved by all Catholics. ‘Though his death was unexpected, yet 
by living a life of holiness he was not found unprepared. The Arch- 
bishop’s faith in the efficacy of prayer was such, that by it he was an 
instrument of Divine Providence for performing at least one miracle, 
for nothing less can giving speech to the dumb, be called. This was 
done while he was coadjutor Bishop in this city in 1834, at St. Mary’s 
Church. The person upon whom this miracle was wrought was 
named Dennis Dolan, and was married by Bishop Kenrick in January, 
1834, being at that time and for some months previous, unable to 
speak. A short time after his marriage, Mr. Dolan placed himself 
under the care of the Bishop for the purpose of having his speech re- 
stored. After a number of visits to the Bishop, who prayed over the 
afflicted man, and required him to attend a stated number of masses. 
While fulfilling the task imposed on him by being present at the 
Divine Sacrifice, which was being celebrated by Bishop Kenrick, and 
at the Elevation of the Host, Mr. Dolan spoke, and continued to have 
the use of speech during the remainder of his life. 
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FIRST RELIGIOUS SUIT IN MARYLAND. 


The important case of the year 1638, however, was that against 
William Lewis, of St. Inigoes, the overseer of the Jesuits. On Sun- 
day, July 1, Lewis told Cornwallis that some of his servants had 
drawn up a petition to Sir John Harvey [Governor of Virginia], and 
intended, at chapel that morning, to procure all the Protestants to sign 
it. Cornwallis called Lewger—Calvert being probably in Virginia— 
and then sent for Robert Sedgrave, one of those of whom Lewis spoke, 
and drew from him a confession of the writing, which he said was in 
the possession of Francis Gray, the carpenter. Gray was called, said 
that he had not as yet read the paper, which he drew from his bosom, 
but that Sedgrave had desired him to publish it to some of the free- 
men and procure them to sign it, as a petition to the Governor of 
Council for the redress of grievances. On reading the petition, 
which is couched in quaint, devout terms, it was found to be a com- 
plaint of the “abuses and scandalous reproaches which God and His 
ministers do daily suffer” from Lewis. He said that the Protestant 
clergy were “ministers of the devil,” that their books are made by “the 
instruments of the devil,” and will not allow his servants to “keep or 
read any book which doth appertain to our religion.” “This greatly 
discomforts these poor bondmen . . . especially in this heathen 
country, where no godly minister is to teach and instruct ignorant 
people in the grounds of religion.” Further, Lewis calls men 
into “his chamber and there laboreth with all vehem- 
ency, craft, & subtlety to delude ignorant persons.” After reading 
the petition against “these absurd abuses & reridiculous crimes,” 
Sedgrave and Gray were bade to return in the afternoon with security 
to attend court on these charges. The case was heard on Tuesday, 
July 3, before Calvert, Cornwallis, and Lewger. Sedgrave then tes- 
tified that he had written the petition, because he and Gray were much 
offended at Lewis’s speeches. When written, he kept it until Sun- 
day, that Gray might speak with Copley. This he did on Saturday, 
and reported that Copley had given him good satisfaction and blamed 
much Lewis “for his contumelious speeches & ill governed zeal & said 
it was fit it should be punished.” Gray testified that he asked Sed- 
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grave to draw the petition, as the servants did not know what to do 
and could not go to the Governor for redress, as the freemen could. 
Lewis maintained that the whole accusation came from the fact that 
he came into a room where Sedgrave and Gray were reading Smith’s 
sermons and they read the book aloud “that he might hear it, the 
matter being much reproachful to his religion, viz. that the Pope was 
Anti Christ & the Jesuits Anti Christian ministers.” Lewis answered 
that “It was a faisehood and came from the devil as all lies did & that 
he that writ it was an instrument of the devil,” and that he allowed 
them to have any books they pleased, “so that they read them not to 
his offence or disturbance in his own house.” Here was a troublous 
matter.* Lewis was arousing the religious question, which the ad- 
ministration had tried so hard to quiet, and might embroil matters 
in Virginia and England. Cornwallis thought that Lewis “offended 
against the public peace & against the proclamation (made in 1634) 
for the suppression of all such disputes, tending to the cherishing of 
a faction in religion.” Lewger said Lewis was guilty of “an offen- 
sive & indiscreet speech” and of exceeding his rights, by forbidding 
his servants “to read a book otherwise allowed and lawful to be read 
by the State” of England. He thought the general charges unproven, 
but, “because these his offensive speeches and his other unseasonable 
disputations in point of religion, were against public peace and a 
proclamation,” he must pay a fine of 500 pounds of tobacco and give 
security for good behavior. As this judgment was passed by three 
Roman Catholic judges on one of their own faith, it goes far to prove 
that religious freedom existed in the province from the very first, es- 
pecially as this action in the way of a religious controversy is a unique 
one in these early years.—[Sterner’s Beginning of Maryland, p. 100-1.] 

*The Governor refused to entertain hearsay evidence of the intent 
of the men to appeal to Virginia and have Lewis proceeded against 
there for treason. 





“It is my candid opinion that Tue ResEarcHeEs is worthy of all 
encouragement and support, in view of the good work it has hitherto 
done. I will see to it that you get another subscriber.” [Henry Cos- 
grove, Bishop of Davenport. ] 
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MORALS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

It is noticeable that all the communications taking issue with 
Evelena I. Fryer’s view, which led to the present consideration of our 
public school system, ignore the main point she presented—that the 
schools, after being tried, have proved lacking an essential element 
necessary for the right education of youth—moral instruction—and 
that, though that is an essential, any moral ideas which may become 
impressed upon the children, such as truthfulness, are but “second- 
ary.” 

In this view, she is in accord with the best educators. The 
point may be regarded as settled that direct moral instruction ought 
to be given in the schools. Mr. Decker and Mr. Boultenhouse are in 
accord in not having learned that leading education observers have 
made the acknowledgment that our public school system lacks the 
most essential feature of education, the cultivation of the heart by the 
inculeation of moral principles. 

Experience and the results evident urge the necessity of the 
adoption of a method by which these principles can be directly and 
primarily imparted. The present consideration throughout the 
country now is not the nobility, usefulness and stability of the public 
school system, but how it can be improved by the introduction of di- 
rect moral instruction. 

It is the departure from the denominational system that is now 
conceded a mistake. Instead of extending, developing and improv- 
ing that plan, legislators take what seems the easiest, the least trouble- 
some plan. Even in the schools called public, before the present 
system was adopted, the children, in New York city, at least, had an 
afternoon set apart for religious instruction for such as were willing 
to attend. It was the abandonment of that feature of instruction 
which has brought about a condition of instruction which has awakened 
interest and concern. Our present method began with head instruc- 
tion. Of late years the hand is being considered. If the necessity 
for hand instruction is now accepted or desirable, why should heart 
instruction not be also? It should be, say educationalists. They 
are seeking a plan by which it can be done. 
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The trouble is that those who have not considered the subject 
jump up and shout glorifications of our public schools, when no one 
but friends are considering how to improve them. 

These true friends and best educators declare that direct moral 
instruction must be introduced ; that where such principles have been 
covertly or “secondarily” imparted, they should hereafter be pro- 
fessedly and openly taught by a system acceptable to all religious de- 
nominations. That’s the point. 

Wouldn’t it be the simplest, easiest and most efficient plan to re- 
turn to the old method—to have public schools which give no special 
religious instruction, but whose pupils could be given moral instruc- 
tion? That would be religious equality, the very foundation stone 
of Pennsylvania. Martin I. J. Grirrin. 

Philadelphia, October 18, 1903. 





Father Milet, Jesuit, prisoner to the Oneida Indians, on 31st Jan- 
uary, 1694, wrote Delius, the Dutch Reformed minister at Albany, 
N. Y.: “I have six Spanish pistolls given me to assist the Poor, the 
Orphans and the other unhappy wretches of this Mission. Be pleased 
Sir to give them to your Lady that she may buy some shirts great and 
small and some stockings as cheap as possible. I shall write to 
Canada what I shall receive and they will partake of the benefit 
(Ecc. Rec. N. Y., 111, 1095,) and the Glory which will return to God. 
If this Messenger and a lame woman called Haunhcion one of my 
sisters can’t carry all I desire to write to me what remains, so that I 
may have it brought by another opportunity.” —[cc. Rec., N. Y., 11, 
1095. ] P 

He replied 9th February, 1694: “As for the six Spanish Pistolls 
which you sent me, my wife has bought twenty-six shirts and twenty- 
six pairs of stockings. I have given them all to the messenger that 
brought the gold and to that lame woman you call your sister.”— 
[Zbid, 1096. ] 

When Jacob Leisler usurped the government of New York “for 
the preservation of Protestantism” in 1692 he charged Dellius with 
“keeping correspondence with a Jesuit in Canada which Jesuit, by a 
letter called him, Amicus honoratissimue.—[Ibid 1132.] 
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EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

The letter of Evalena I. Fryer is but another indication of the 
very many presented of late, that our system of public education is 
acknowledged by all thoughtful ones to have proven defective in the 
most essential part of real and true education. The State really does 
not demand that its citizens be well informed in matters of secular 
education, but it does demand that all behave properly, and not offend 
against moral law. It is important, of course, that all be trained in 
mental developments, but this, at the basis, is not really essential. It 
is of the first importance to the State that all citizens be moral. 

This, as your correspondent very aptly points out, is where the 
State system is the most defective—just in the very element of real 
education which the State itself d¢mands its citizens to possess and 
live by, and yet it takes no step in inculcating upon youthful minds. 

The moral virtues your correspondent mentions as essential are 
not even “secondary,” as she classes them, in our system of public 
education. They really are not permitted to be taught. How could 
they rightly be without infringing upon the basic principle of the 
educational system? How can honesty, truthfulness or other “vir- 
tues” be inculcated as virtues without inculcating religion as their 
base? How can morality be taught without religion? Washington 
in his farewell address warned his countrymen not to hope to do so. 
The attempt has been made. Educators now concede Washington 
was right—that the attempt to educate without implanting religion 
has produced just the “partly educated” your correspondent declares 
the present system to do. 

Evalena I. Fryer has gained the first point in the solution of the 
serious problem—that morality is essential, and ought to be taught 
the children. Further thought will present to her, and all citizens, 
a method by which morality can be taught with religion as its basis; 
for so it must be taught. A plan will yet be devised which, in view 
of the many forms of religious belief in our country, will not infringe 
on any, instead of the strange system we have, by which all forms or 
systems of religion are excluded save that form of religion which is 
held by the smallest possible minority of our countrymen. Ours is 
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claimed as a Christian country, and yet the deniers of the truths of 
Christianity are the very ones who are permitted to have exclusive 
control of our schools by banishing all other forms of religion. The 
results of this are at last evident to educators, as witness the late con- 
vention of the American Educational Association. It only needs 
other citizens to give attention to the subject, so as to impress our 
lawgivers with the importance of an improved system, and that for 
the benefit of the State itself, so that it may implant in the youth the 
very principles it demands they shall live by—moral principles. 
Other nations have solved this problem, but ours heeded not, in this 
respect as in others, the warning advice of the Father of his Country. 
In our heedlessness we pay penalty for every departure from his 
words of wisdom. The Public Ledger, then, does well in allowing the 
question of the improvement of our schools, in its most essential 
part, to be considered in its columns, so that the “partly educated” 
may become the fully informed and rightly educated to the better- 
ment of the State and the lessening of the “poor houses and peni- 
tentiaries.” Martin I. J. GRIFFIN. 
Philadelphia, September 20, 1903. ; 





A priest whose grandfather was a soldier of the American Revo- 
lution, writes : 

“Your REsEARCHES have an American spirit. This I like. But 
you know almost all our priests are either Irish or German. And the 
Irish the more numerous their generation, the more Irish in talk, in 
prejudice, &e. And if you tell them the truth—especially outside 
of religion, they are almost sure to get angry at you. My nearest 
neighbor priests are all German and Irish. 

“We have on several occasions mentioned THe Resrarcues, but 
that is all the good it did. 

“T am neither Irish or German, and so my advice is of no ac- 
count among them. And I don’t know a genuine American priest. 
Well, God bless you, and grant you success.” 
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STENOGRAPHY. 


Booth the mystic a. flow, 
Ped ewiftest gales mee, 
te words wilh ent care, 
Before Gocsiee dissolves in air. 
Piyieg—it drawrthe hanes mind; 
Re wandering idea (eaves behind. 


eee KNOWLEDGE OF SHOR1-HAND WRITING mast be 
considered a8 accomplishment of tbe highest sote to either sex, gar- 
tiealarly ia days Lhe these, when so many pleasing end 
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edition of his lectures has met with throughout the Union ; and 
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New York. Dec. 5, 1826. 
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sOwsay, 


Information is desired by THE tc: concerning M. D. 
Finn, the author of “Letters on Stenography.” The advertisement 
being in a Catholic paper suggests the probability that Mr. Finn was 
a Catholic. No other reference to him has been discovered. Who 
knows anything about him? 


“T hold it as a burning shame te the Catholics of the United 
States that the history of the early pioneers of the faith is yet to be 
written.” 

So the late Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, 0., wrote Rev. A. A. 
Lamburg, the historian of the Church in Western Pennsylvania. 
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NEW YORK CATHOLIC HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Peace. “Supplement to the New York Gazetter No. 44. Peace! 
Liberty! and Independence! Philadelphia, March 24, 1783. Yester- 
day arrived, after a passage of 32 days from Cadiz, a French Sloop of 
War, with the agreeable intelligence of Peace of the 20th of January, 
1783,” ete., ete. Great Britain acknowledges the Sovereignty and In- 
dependence. Sq. 8vo., inlaid. 


In 1689 after Jacob Leisler had usurped the government of New 
York city he sent Jacob Milborne and a company of soldiers to Albany 
to exercise authority there. A convention of the civil and military 
ofticers of Albany were in convention and had proclaimed King Wil- 
liam and Mary and taken oath of allegiance to them. 

Milborne came to the City Hall, which was very full of people but 
addressed his discourse to “ye common People in a long oration with a 
high Stile & Language telling them That now it was in there powr to 
free themselfs from yt Yoke of arbitrary Power and Government under 
which they had Lyen so long in ye Reign of yt Illegall king James, 
who was a Papist, Declaring all Illegall whatever was done & past in 
his time, yea the Charter of this Citty was null & void Since it was 
graunted by a Popish kings governour & that now ye Power was in the 
People to choose both new Civill and Military officers as they Pleased, 
challenging all them that had bore office in king James Time to be 
Illegall, and therefore they must have a free Election, and much Such 
like Discourse. 

He was told he “addressed his Discourse to ye wrong People 
Since there was no arbitrary Power here; God had Delivered them 
from that yoke by there Majesties now upon ye throne, to whom 
we had taken ye oath of allegiance, for we acted not in king James’s 
name but in king William & queen Marys & were there Subjects.— 
[Doc. His. N. Y., 11, p. 114.] 


In January, 1689, the Chevalier De Callieres, Governor of Mont- 
real and Commander of the Militia of Canada, devised a project, in 
consequence of the Revolution in England, to attack Albany “which J 
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would undertake to carry and and then proceed to the capture of New 
York city” with a force of 2,000. 

He submitted his plan to the King of France, and on June 7th, 
1689, the King sent instruction to Count De Frontenac approving 
of the plan of invasion. He directed De Callieres who was to have 
the government of New York: If he find among the inhabitants of 
New York, whether English or Dutch, any Catholics on whose fidelity 
he considers he can rely, he may leave them in thier habitations after 
making them take the oath of allegiance to His Majesty, provided 
there be not too many of them and they do not excite any suspicion, 
having regard, in that, only to what will best promote the preservation 
and advantage of the Colony and its security at the same time as well 
as that of the French. He will send to France the French Refugees 
whom he will find there, particularly those of the pretended Reformed 
religion.—[ Doc. His., N. Y., 1, p. 295.] 

One detachment of this army of invasion entered New Hampshire, 
where they burned a place called Salmon Falls. Another detachment 
of French Indians burned Schenectady, a town “of eighty well 
built and well furnished houses” on February 9th, 1689-90, or 1690, as 
we would put it. No attempt was made on Albany or New York. 


Col. Thomas Dongan, (a Catholic), Lieutenant-Governor and 
Vice Admiral of His Royal Majesty King James the Second of his 
Province of New York and Dependencies in America, on December 
23d, 1683, received the petition of Nathaniel Baker, Sr., of Easthamp- 
ton, setting forth at in June, 1682, he had been fined by the Court held 
at Southold forty shillings and costs, in all amounting to £9 3s. 3d., 
which was paid, and also required to give a bond for good behavior for 
£20 sterling, good until next March. His offense was “only for bring- 
ing home an ox of his on the Sunday which the day before hee went 
for butt could nott find, so he was obliged to tarry cut till the next day 
and having found him brought him to his house.” He complained 
that the bond exacted for that offense had been “adjudged forfeited” 
without any warning to him “pretending some difference to have been 
betweeen” him and his wife—that he “had struck or kick’t her.” 

So he had been condemned to pay the £20 bond and “hee thinkes 


he is very much wronged.” 
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So he asked Governor Dongan to have consider the illegality of 
the proceedings, the smallness (if any) of the first fault, and so to 
reverse the sentence. The petition was delivered to Dongan “on the 
bridge” in the presence of Captain Brockholls (a Catholic). The 
Governor ordered the Court to appear in March “to show cause for 
their proceedings.” 

More than a year after—on May ye 5th, 1684,—the record reads. 
The petition of Nathaniel Baker read: “Capt. Young and Mr. Arnold 
present on behalf of ye Court of Sessions was referred to law’— 
[ Doc. ITis. N. Y., 111, p. 350.] 


Father Peter Milet, Jesuit missionary to the Mohawks of Western 
New York, held as a prisoner on July 31st, 1693, write Dellius the 
Dutch Reformed minister at Albany: “I am obliged to the English 
for wishing for my release, but it seems that God keeps me a prisoner, 
and none save Him can deliver me, and with this I comfort myself. I 
beg the English to remember that I have contributed to them to rativa 
of seven English prisoners, two of them young children, who were 
clothed in black of my own clothes.”—[€alender State Papers, Am. 
and W. Ind., 1693-97, p. 147.] 

“Their mother told me that if I came to Virginia she would go 
miles to see me. The last was a young girl, in return for whom 
Major Andros promised four Indians. I have never been thanked 
and I suppose that Major Andros had gone to England before the girl 
arrived. I look to God for my reward and I say this only to show that 
I am a friend of the English.”—[Calendar State Papers Am. and W. 
Ind. 1693-97, p. 147]. 

That very day Governor Fletcher wrote the Sachems of the Five 
Nations: “I have often warned you that the Jesuit Milet would betray 
your Councils. It is clearly owing to him that the Oneidas have 
treated with our common enemiy and prepared a meeting at Onandaga. 
In proof of your innocence you will send Milet to me with all his paper 
according to your promise.”—[Jbid p. 147.] 

There is an abundance of historical material relating to the 
Jesuits among the Five Nations. Much can be had from The Eccle- 
siastical Records of New York in two volumes. Also from The Calen- 
dars of State Papers, America and West Indies in several volumes. 
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Major Anthony Brockolls sent petition of widow to the Board of 
Trade, July 25th, 1695. Purpose not mentioned. Minutes Council 
of N. Y., quoted in Calenders State Papers, Am. and W. I., 1693-1696, 
p. 546. 

January 22d, 1694, among the papers Governor Fletcher, of New 
York, sent the Lords of Trade and Plantation, was, “Minute of the 
meeting of the Five Nations (of Indians) as Onandoga by the Jesuit 
Priest, Milet.” 

It is given on pages 239-40 of Calender of State Papers, America 
and West Indies 1693-1696, issued by the Master of Roll, London, 
1903. 


“Mr. Houdin was born and educated in the Popish religion and 
ordained by a Popish Bishop in France, left Canada and came to New 
York, where after some time he openly in the face of the congregation 
in Trinity Church renounced and abjured the Errors of Popery and 
was admitted to officiate in the Church without reordination.”—[New 
York Gazette, May 23d, 1768. | 


English Catholic Non-Jurors, by Estcaut & Payne, p. 11, says: 
“Rev. Joseph Berington was the first priest who appeared in black and 
he was blamed by some of the regular clergy for exposing priests to 
persecution. 

Dr. Husenbeth, in Life of Bishop Milner said: “The clergy have 
recently (the year 1803) ventured to dress in black, having been 
obliged to wear colored clothes for concealment which were generally 
brown. 

As late as 1839 Mass is called “Prayers,” and a few years after- 
wards “Divine Service” and “Morning Service.” 


“I read THe ResearcHeEs with much interest.” [Bishop Bona- 
cum, Lincoln Neb. ] 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 
MANY MEN—MANY MINDs. 


St. Paul, Feb. 22, 1905. 
My Dear Sir: 

I beg leave to congratulate you on your resolve to publish more 
frequently THe ResearcHes. The more I read them the more I 
value them. They are a wonderful collection of information re- 
garding the history of the Church in the United States. No student 
of ecclesiastical history can afford to be without them. 

I enclose a mite as subscription. 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN IRELAND. 


“Such wonderful self-denial on your part in a good and able 
cause proves you to be a rara avis here, but sure of eternal reward in 
the next world. Keep here power as long as you can. [Prof. Edw. 
Roth, Philadelphia. ] 


“Accept my congratulation on your enterprise which is some- 
what remarkable in the present stage of literary apathy in the Ameri- 
can Catholic Church. You are building not only well, but bravely. 
Beannacht Lath -is my sincere wish for you and your magazine. 
Persevere for yours is the courage which counts for much in life.” 
[D. J. Seully Baltimore. ] 


“We can’t have too much of a good thing, and THe REsEARCHES 
have hertofore been not only good, but, for any Catholic student, in- 
dispensable to his library. 

“Your courage and perseverance in the great work to which you 
have dedicated the best part of your life have not been heretofore 
properly appreciated. 

“Let us hope it will be otherwise in the years to come.” [John 
I. Rogers, Esq., Philadelphia. ] 
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Davenport, Iowa, January 7, 1905. 

“Your enduring enterprise and talents in connection with THE 
RESEARCHES deserve recognition, and the quarterly should have a 
subscription list amongst the priests alone of at least 2,000. The en- 
larged edition will serve to save from destruction many items which 
would otherwise be lost. But when we come to practical life in these 
matters, my observation has been that a good proportion even of the 
actual subscribers to that class of literature make little or no use of 
the gems brought to them by the art preservative: not that there is 
@ want of appreciation; but rather that the zeal in cura animarum 
and other studies divert their attention in different channels.” [Rev. 
John F. Kempker. } 


“T see that your patrons have answered according to your wishes, 
and that they are willing to pay two dollars instead of one, so are 
we, and glad to do it. 

“The January number is full of good things and full of promises. 
May you be spared long enough to fill them all up. If you have an 
extra copy of that portrait which adorns the January number you 
might send it to L. P. Sylvain, Library of Parliament. 


“I compliment you on your bringing to the notice of ‘the world, 
the honors that should be shown, and that are due to the ‘Father of 
the American Navy.’ Our illustrious President Roosevelt, on the 
occasion of his visit recently to Philadelphia, evidently was inspired 
from your works, as well as Penn, the writer to the Bulletin who gave 
us a three-column essay on Barry and Jones.” James F. Cox. 


“T am very much pleased with the great work you have accom- 
plished for our people, in garnering for an early history of the settle- 
ment of the Gael in the American colonies. You have energy, pride 
of race and an aptitude for delving, that together have enabled you to 
accomplish much for us in a historical direction. If it is any recom- 
pense to you for your labors, you can be assured that you will be re- 
membered ages after the names of the great ones and multi-million- 
aires of our day are buried in oblivion.” [Daniel Donovan, Lynn, 
Mass. | 
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“T pray God may enable you to make the second series of THE 
RESEARCHES as interesting and as valuable as the first.” [Rev. J. C. 
Tennian, Pawtucket, R. I[.] 


“Mr. Martin Griffin, of Philadelphia is doing heroic work in the 
field of Catholic-American historical research.” [Notre Dame Schol- 
astic, February 7th, 1903. | 


“Your ResearcHEs in the enlarged form please me very much 
indeed. Your indefatigable work for the Catholic cause as an his- 
torian deserves our ready co-operation.” [Leo. Hubscher, O. S. B.] 


“Will you add me to your list of subscribers to Tur ResEaRCHES, 
Perhaps it may be a source of some consolation to know that there 
are some of us who appreciate very much the good work you are 
doing, not only in the preservation of fast-disappearing data, but 
also in arousing interest in this subject among our people. ‘Macte 
virtute,’ say I, ‘sic itur ad veritatem.’ I have just been quoting 
something of yours from the October Resrarcues, feeling that cer- 
tain phases and phrases of American origins which go back much 
farther than has been hitherto imagined—back even to my loved 
thirteenth century, should all be grouped where future historians who 
will seek truth if forced to, may catch them all at one glance, and at 
the same time our folks may realize that liberty is our gift to the 
peoples of the earth. This last may seem rhetoric, but it is just un- 
varnished truth. 

“I have just come across the advertisement of a very early book 
with regard to Free Masonry, perhaps the first American book pub- 
lished on that subject. It is of interest, as showing that long before 
Catholics here in America suspected anti-religious tendencies in the 
order other folk had been writing about them from that standpoint. 
I enclose the ‘ad.’ 

“The popularity of the back is evident from the fact that it 
was in its fourth edition in 1798: 

“159 FREE-MASONRY. Proofs of a Conspiracy against 
all the Religions and Governments of Europe, carried on in the secret 
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meetings of Free-Masons, Illuminati and Reading Societies. Col- 
lected from good authorities. By John Robinson. The fourth edi- 
tion. To which is added a postscript. 8vo. calf. N. Y., 1798. 
$3.50.’” [Dr. Jas. J. Walsh, New York.] 

My reply to this letter brought this response: 

“I enclose the other dollar. What you tell me of the Masonry 
books as political documents is nmost interesting; what you hint as 
to the first tendency of our people to go over to Jeffersonian ideas 
is, if possible, more interesting. I spoke to Judge Daly, of New 
York, here about it to-day, and he said he would wish it were worked 
up. Do call attention to it. If you care to quote anything I have 
said on the subject even though it discloses my ignorance, do so. 
This merely as a text for your own remarks. 

“P. S.—I would like you to have heard Judge Daly’s word of 
appreciation for your work and its influence and eventual signifi- 
cance.” [Dr. James J. Walsh, New York. |] 


THE RIGHT KIND OF SORROW. 

A ten dollar subscription camve with this letter from Rev. Martin 
Mahoney, of Hopkins, Minn. : 

“T am sorry for your falling into the general course of enlarging 
the publication and the price. I am regularly for the other way, but 
I don’t claim to be wiser therein. 

I wish to goodness you’d start to do, as I mean with the New 
Year, quit researching, and give the world adequately ithe re- 
sults so far: e. g., boiling down the generally and eternally valuable 
matter in the Journal and in THe Researcues. Of what value or 
interest are the trifles of old bantismal registers to the priests and 
people.” 


THE HISTORIAN OF DETROIT. 


Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, editor and proprietor of Tur AMERICAN 
CaTHoLic HisroricaAL RESEARCHES magazine, which has just entered 
upon the twenty-second year of its publication, announces that it 
will be enlarged to double its present capacity, constituting a yearly 
volume of 400 or more pages. 

This will be agreeable news to all interested in reliable Catholic 
history. 
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The archives of the University of Georgetown in the East, and 
of the great University of Notre Dame in the Middle West, remain 
to be explored. Professor Edwards, of the latter institution, has 
obtained possession of most valuable historical material, especially the 
correspondence between Cincinnati and Detroit, during the 
Episcopal terms of Bishop Rese and _ Lefevere. But 
the professor has not been able to have these letters critically or 
otherwise arranged. Here are two important collections of episcopal 
correspondence. ‘The unpublished history of forty years, requiring 
careful examination of what should or should not be published with- 
out giving umbrage to any existing potentiality. 

“Here would come into play the sound judgment of such a man 
as Mr. Griffin has proved himself to be. 

“Four hundred pages each year will gradually reduce the large 
unused historical collection now in his hands, while its publication 
would provide a yearly reference book of reliable historical material.” 
[R. R. Elliott, Esq., Historigrapher of Detroit. ] 


FROM THE FOUNDER OF THE RESEARCHES. 
Wilkinsbutg, Pa., Feb. 8, 1905. 

“TI am very much pleased to see that you are able to enlarge THE 
RESEARCHES, but it will necessitate much additional labor, without, 
I fear, an adequate compensation. But as you are doing a noble 
work that has been sadly—I may say, shamefully neglected by even 
those who should have been most deeply interested in it, there is a 
satisfaction in the mind, if not a weight in the pocket. How would 
not the churches, dioceses and nations of the Old World now rejoice 
if they had it in their power to put their past history, not in a general 
way, but in its particulars, on record. The poet says, ‘We make no 
note of time, but from its loss;’ the fact is that, we take no note of 
anything but from its loss. No man in the ordinary walks of life 
knows the value of a dollar till he has spent it, and thus placed it 
beyond his reach. 

“T will speak plainly, my dear Mr. Griffin: We talk of the in- 
gratitude of republics—indeed it is proverbial; but I would ask 
bluntly—Is there any organization on earth that is more unmindful 
of and indifferent to those who labor for its good than is the Church 
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in this country to those who have labored and are still laboring for 
the preservation of its noble, edifying and glorious history in the 
past? Much of it is now lost beyond all hope of recovery; much 
of it still remains, scattered here and there, awaiting collection and 
collation, before it too becomes the victim of time and indifference. [ 
speak with an experience of more than thirty years and with a name 
that is not altogether in the background. Take Dr. John G. Shea. 
Who thinks of him now? He lived and labored like you and I 
and many others are doing to-day, striving with the power of a 
toilsome pen and the resources of a shallow pocket to rescue others 
who have labored in the cause of American Catholic history, either 
in making or recording it, from that oblivion into which, we are 
conscious, we are destined soon to sink ourselves. But there is a 
consolation in the thought that a few have had the love of holy Church, 
the spirit of a self-sacrifice and the persevering energy not only to 
labor ourselves, but to instil into others a desire of research, who 
would otherwise have buried their talent in a napkin. Nor have these 
few been merely compilers from second hand, thrashing dry straw; 
they have been men of research. This may appear to be bold, ego- 
tistical language; I care not, so long as it is true language: and that 
it is true may be left to the verdict of the world. 

“T wish the enlarged RESEARCHES every success. 

“Very truly yours, 
“A, A. LAMBING.” 


Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 17, 1905. 

“Although I am a Dutchman, I have been a subscriber to your 
JOURNAL and RESEARCHEs even since I became acquainted with you. 
I admired your noble fight against the [liquor] ads., the traffic in 
Masses, tallow dips, and other evils in your JoURNAL, as well your 
efforts in the HtstortcaL Researcues to bring forth the truth, and 
was always sorry to see how little your efforts are appreciated, espec- 
ially by those who ought to have been the first of your support. 

“Some time ago, a well-to-do Irishman asked me if I had the 
life of Capt. Barry. I answered, yes. He wanted to borrow it. I 
said, “My friend if you were a poor man and could not buy a copy 
I would lend you mine, but you can well afford it, besides, you ought 
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to feel proud enough of your nationality to own a copy,” and'I gave 
him your address. Whether he did send for a copy or not I don’t 
know. 

“No, those that can and ought to do so, seem not to care and 
matters which cannot bear any inspection triumph perpetually in 
drawing-rooms, debating societies and with circus barkers, alias wo- 
men clubs. 

“Witness the enclosed: ‘What an effort is not made to bring 
the humbug Elisha Williams, who had the audacity to lay claim to be 
the Dauphin before the public, and these and such-like humbug meet 
with success.’ (See articles in Appleton’s Cyclopedia Louis XVIL., 
Appleton’s Biographical Cyclopedia under title Thomas Williams; 
Memoirs of Chateaubriand, Vol. 1, p. 157, published by Putnam & 
Son.) 

“What a historical spot is not the city I live in, Green Bay, and 
where is the history of these pioneers. Take the Rev. Theodore J. 
Vanden Broek, who came here in 1833, from Holland. He returned 
to Holland in 1847, and I came back with him in 1848. Not even a 
true history of him is in existence, and yet, what a history of his 
zeal and hardships could not be written. Sundays saying the first 
Mass in Green Bay and then walking an Indian trail twenty-four 
miles to Little Chute to say the second Mass. 

“I attemipted a few years ago to write his history as well as others 
of the faith, but was frustrated in my attempt, and whatever we 
have is a perversion from the truth. Then our earlier Missionaries— 
Marquette, Allouez and others? 

“T have been and am trying to get others interested in your Rr- 
SEARCHES. I asked several. ‘The standing answer is: ‘Oh, there is 
a copy in the Public Library,’ as if this was all that was needed ; but 
enough. 

“Your friend 
“J. H. M. Wieman.” 

Yes, this “Dutchman” has been my admirer for many years. 
That “well-to-do Irishman” got a proper rebuke, and got it, too, from 
a “Dutchman.” Of course, he never bought a copy of my Barry. 

Just think of what this “Dutchman,” specially honored by Leo. 
XIII., for his services to the Church, could tell of since 1848. Why 
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allow perversion of the Truth to stand as History? Tur ReszaRcHES 
hopes that what Chevalier Wigman can do,, he will do at once, and 
not permit anyone to frustrate an endeavor. Do an incomplete but 
truthful work, and the facts needed for completeness will come out. 
The best way to get new material is to print what you may have. 
That’s the method of Tur REsEARCHEs. 


“Too forcefully have I been made aware that your statements 
are but too true. It is simply shocking to learn how absolutely little 
Catholic lawyers and doctors—yes, and sometimes Catholic clergy- 
mien, too, not to speak of persons in the Jay walks of life, know of 
Catholic history. I sincerely hope you will not abandon the lay men. 
You know, Mr. Griffin, that after all, each man, no matter what his 
calling, may in fact be a genuine soldier, almost a martyr, if he but 
strive to attain to the ideal and works for and in behalf of his fellow 
man. 

“Very often, indeed, the clergy are themselves to blame for the 
condition that you mention.I have been twenty-nine years in America 
and but three times have I ever heard of the priests of our Church 
speak in favor of good reading. It is shocking, but it is true. And 
I tell you, Mr. Griffin, that to remedy this evil, we must have recourse 
to the first principles. We must get to the fountain head, and that 
means that we must begin at the hearth-stone, in the very core of 
the family circle, and that still sends us back a step further and 
compels us to educate properly the young men and young women of 
the day. 

“Coming to my house there are a great many periodicals and 
publications, and I am frank in saying to you that no publication 
comes to my home that receives a welcome quite so warm as the 
AMERICAN CaTHOoLic History ResEARCHES and no publication has 
ceased coming to my home that we miss quite so much as ‘Griffin’s 
Journal.’” [P. E. C. Lally, Esq., Denison, Iowa. ] 


“Eliminate from Catholic History fiction. Truth is sufficient.” 
[Rev. Wm. Murphy, Seward, Neb.] 


“You are somewhat of an iconoclast, but you are in harmony 
with the spirit of the age.” [Bishop Fitzmaurice, of Erie, Pa.] 
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